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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
Her a ~ Highness the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 
is Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal PROFESSOR MACFARREN, Mus. D. Cantab. 


LENT TERM 1876.—The Next Students’ Orchestral Concert open to Sub- 
wribers, Members, and Associates will take place at place at St. James’s Hall, 
m Saturday evening, March 18th, commencing at 8 o’clock. 

AStudents’ Evening Concert will also take place, at St. James’s Hall, on 
Saturday, April 8th, commencing at 8 o'clock. 


Conductor: Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 


Admission, One Shilling ; Tickets, 2s. 6d., and 5s., to be obtained at the 
Institution, and at St. James’s Hall. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
RoyaL ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 











PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. Under the immediate patron- 


age of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of WALES, 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of EDINBURGH, 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess CHRISTIAN, and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess LOUISE. 
SIXTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1876. Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 
In compliance with an expressed wish from a large number of subscribers, the 
of the Philharmonic Society have the pleasure to announce that they 
lave succeeded in making arrangements to give two Morning Concerts, in 
uddition to the eight Evening Concerts, at St. James’s-hall. e dates will 
Werefore be as follows :-— 
On Thursday evenings at eight o’clock, March 23 and April 6. 
sea evenings at eight o’clock, May 1, May 15, May 29, June 12, June 
) vuly 


And on Monday mornings at half-past 8 o’clock, May 22 and June 19. 
The analytical and historical programmes will be written by Professor G. A. 
Vacfarren 


The privilege will be accorded to subscribers of exchanging any of their 
Mduissions to an evening concert for extra tickets to either of the morning 
concerts, or vice versa, on applying to Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 84, New 
bnd-street, W. ; usual agents ; and Austin’s Ticket-office, St. James’s Hall. 

By Order, STANLEY LUCAS, Sec., 84, New Bond-Street, W. 

&, James’s-hall, February, 1876. 








UNER.—A Good Tuner and Repairer of Pianos, Harmoniums, 
a Organs, desires an Engagement. No objection to the country. Good 
Nee, We Address, J. G. M., care of Messrs. NOVELLO and Co., Berners 
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‘\RGANIST.—An Experienced Organist requires an appoint- 


ment, Country or Suburbs preferred. Address, FLUTE, Messrs. 
NOVELLO and Co., ‘Suns Street, w. * 
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I88 EMILY ALLELY, Soprano, and MISS ALLELY, 
Or Gnleion, Groeten ee nr aan) ote open fn recive engngeunents 
3, &c. For terms, a’ ; 

Mrancis Road, Edgbaston ; and for reteretes to Mr, Charles — 
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TSE, GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
a = Lar Pad on for the Parmer For lessons, and 
“a, Dorset Street, Portman-oquare, W. éaies | 


to her residence, 














JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 





THE 


“ROSE OF CASTILLE.” 


OPERA. 


COMPOSED BY 


PRICE: 
IN PAPER COVER - - - 5s. 
BOUND - - - - - 7s. 6d. 


IN THE SAME FORM, MAY BE HAD, 


WALLACE’S © MARITANA,” 


WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT. 


WITH RECITATIVES BY 


TITO MATTEL. 
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LONDON : . 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 








LIST OF WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES 


AND 


AMATEUR PERFORMANCES, 


RPHEUS. (Onrzo x Evrypice.) Ca.GLUCK. Scenes from 

the 2nd Act of this celebrated Opera, containing Solos for Soprano and 

Contralto, with Choruses for Mixed Voices. Edited by PAUL DAVID. Octavo, 
Paper Covers, 2s. neti. 


HE PRAISE OF JEHOVAH. Jubilee Cantata. The 

English Version by F. W. ROSIER. The Music by C. M. VON WEBER, 

Vocal Score, 8vo., paper cover, 2s, nett ; cloth boards, 3s, 6d. nett. Separate 
Chorus Parts, 1s. each, Orchestral Parts can be hired. 


: J NDINE. ALyrical Legend. By Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Words by JOHN OXENFORD. Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 
8s. Chorus Parts, 2s. and 3s. each. Instrumental Parts can be hired, 


AAMAN. An Oratorio. By Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
Words by W. BARTHOLOMEW. Full Score, Three Guineas. Vocal 
Score, folio, 218. nett ; 8vo., papercover, 4s. nett ; cloth boards, 6s. nett, Chorus 
Parts, Soprano, 3s. 9d. ; Contralto, 4s. 6d.; Tenor and Bass each, 5s. Violin 
(1st and 2nd), each, 18s. ; Viola, 178. 3d. ; Violoncello, 238. 3d. Wind Parts at the 
rate of 6d. per page. 


HE FAIRY RING. A Cantata. 
CUMMINGS. Words by Miss R. 8S. HOBBS, 
covers, 6s. nett. Chorus Parts, each 2s. 3d. 
Instrumental Parts can be hired. 


IDEON. An Oratorio. By W.G.CUSINS. Vocal Score, 

in paper covers, 4s, nett; iv cloth boards, 6s. nett. Chorus Parts— 

Soprano, 28. 6d. ; Contralto, 2s. 6d.; Tenor, 3s, 3d.; Bass, 88. 3d. ; Violin (1st), 

8s. 9d.; Violin (2nd) 7s. 9d.; Viola, 8s. 8d. ; Violoncello, 10s.6d. Wind Parts 
ean be hired. 


HE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. By JOHN 

THOMAS. Words by HENRY F. CHORLEY. Vocal Score, folio size, 

12s. nett. Chorus Parts—Soprano and Contralto each 28. 3d. ; Tenor and Bass 
each, 38. Instrumental Parts can be hired. 


ONAH. A Sacred Cantata. By OARISSIMI, a.p. 1580- 

1670. Adapted from the original Latin Text, by HENRY LESLIE. In 

paper covers, nett, 3s. Chorus Parts—Soprano, 2s. ; Contralto, 2s. ; Tenor, 2s. ; 
Bass, 2s. 3d. 


Ru A Sacred Pastoral. By OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
Vocal Score, folio, 2is. Chorus Parts, 4s. each Instrumental Parts can 
be hired. 


4 lg ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. The Words 
and Music by W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Vocal Score, reduced price, 
nett, 8s. Chorus Parts, $8. 6d. each. Instrumental Parts can be hired. 


ROSSE, PASSIONS-MUSIK. (According to St. Matthew.) 

By JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, The English Translation and Adaptation 

by Miss H. F. H. JOHNSTON. Edited and Revised by WILLIAM 

STERNDALE BENNETT. Vocal Score folio, One Guinea nett. Chorus Parts, 
6s. each. 


DE. Written expressly for the opening of the International 
O Exhibition 1862, by ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. The 
Music composed by W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Prof, Cantab. This 
Work is well adapted for Performance at the opening of Public Institutes, &c. 
Vocal Scure, folio, 6s. AN OUTAVO EDITION, PAPER COVER, Is. NETT. 
Vocal Parta, 2s. each. Violin (1st), Violin (2nd), and Viola, each 1s. 6d.; 
Violoncello, 2s. 6d, Wind Parts can be hired. 


LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 
(OORNER OF BROOK STREET) LONDON, 


By WILLIAM H, 
Vocal Score in paper 
Harmonium Part, 5s. nett. 
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J.B, GRAMER & C0,’S PIANOFORTES 





I‘ acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given uniyersal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full ro tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The P ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch 


facile and crisp, and the repetitio 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 

J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of tho long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Instruments, and have nothing in common with tli articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamzn & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co's 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street,s C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Ponrpre, Edinburgh, aud 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin 
Cramer, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 15 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


A =— ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mannfactare 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 16 to 250 Guineas. 


eS B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Pacts cw wre es 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling. THIRD EDITION of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
Ticosrcat EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
aiitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

«Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
Musical Times. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
ito the medical and musical professions "Medical Press and Cireular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doetor. 


“We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fasion that makes its living by the human voice divine.”—The Pictorial World. 

“A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information from tbis 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 

“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr, Lunn ts well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study 3 
snd we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophieally.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr, Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
nethod of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”"—The Catholic Times. 


“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times, 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes,”— 
Orford Chronicle. 


oom work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge 
press, 

“A book that has the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 


“We tly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
tothe em of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~leeds Mercury. 


“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News, 


“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’""—Midland Counties Herald. 


BarLurEerg, Trnpart & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on rolex, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dédieated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


“We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 

era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 

Francis is deserving of all praise for 80 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 

london......We cannot speak too highly of the care and Caos bestowed 

‘pon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 

London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 

He de is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
old city.” 





london: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 








SIR JOHN GOSss’ 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net, 


G, A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof, Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s, 6d, net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER'S 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books, 68, each, 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 


J, RUMMEL, 45, 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
12 
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J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by James 
REENHILL. 
Price 3s. each. 
No. 1. 


~ Be 


“‘ My Native Vale.” 
‘¢ The Sea-shell.”’ 


Words by 8. Rogers. 
Words by B. Barton. 





“I said to my heart.” Song. Written by . 
Marianne Pettigrew. Composed by Sucner 
CHAMPION . 





“The Bird-in-Hand Polka.” By C. H. R. 
Marniorr. Illustrated Title ‘ 

‘“‘The Peerless Pier Galop.” By C. H. R. 
Margiott. Illustrated Title ‘ 

‘‘The Royal Indian March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade" (Wekerlin) . ‘ 
‘ Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish . 
‘*The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 

‘* Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song . 
‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . 


‘*Come, Birdie, come” 





‘“Téte a Téte Polka.” 
JosepH CLAFTON 


For Pianoforte. 


By 





‘“O Catarina Bella.” 
Transcrit pour 
RowanDE 


Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Piano, pour Gustave 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





— 


a 


T= STAR of INDIA GALOP and the ARCTIC WALTZ 


for the Pianoforte. Composed by G. J. RUBINT. i ES 
4s, each, Post free for 24 stamps each. sol illustrated, 


| AWAY. Song. By Miss M. LINDSAY 


BLISS), 4s. ; dftto for two voices, soprano and contralto, 4s. “ Therg is 


‘The melody is so sweet and 
The same for pianofo ~ a 
Each free by post at half-price.» Pn“ *Y BRINLEY 


B* MISS M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J: W. BLISS —The 
CHRISTIAN’S GOUD NIGHT. 8s. ‘‘ There is no doubt of its Lt 
celebrated.” —Court Journal. This is Miss Lindsay’s last song just published? 
and may be had at all the Libraries and music warehouses. Post free at half 

price, 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONGS. « Happy 

Little Maiden.” “‘ A merry little ay cere pee Journal. “The 

Cot on the Moorland.” ‘Has a quiet beauty, which ought to make it a 
great favourite.”—Court Journal. 3s. each ; post free at half. priee, 


(Mrs. J. W. 


great beauty in this melody,”—Vide Standard. 
laintive."—Vide Brighton Gasette. 
ICHARDS. 4s. 


LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Street, 


Order Everywhere. 





SONCS. 


ARISE, MY LOVE. Poetry by Ropeat Crompton 
DREAMING IN THE SHADOW. ,, Cuas Mackay, LL.D. 
THE MAGIC HARP. a“ aa i. 
WERT THOU MINE. s 
THAT SMILE OF THINE. = 
THE 8UN AND THE FLOWER. - 
WINTER AND SPRING. - 


-_ 
> = 
ae 


” ” 
R. Y. Sturees 


” 


en ee ed 
oooaoocoe sn 


MUSIC BY 


STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 





London: NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 





NEW BARITONE SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“MY MATE AND I.” 


Poetry by J. S. LYONS. Music composed by W. F. TAYLOR 
« This song is sure to command a wide popularity.” 
8s., Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


London: Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, V. 





NEW SONG. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“STR ROWLAND” (The Knight of the Shir) 


Words by RALPH RAMSAY. Music by MICHAEL WATSON. 
‘Certain to becomie a great success,” 
8s,., Post Free, 1s, 6d, 


London : Willey & Co., 52, Great Marlborough Street, ¥. 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of Operatic Arrang 
ments for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, are now Pub 
lished as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each, Duets 3s., Pot 
free at half-price. 





LONDON : 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, ¥: 
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A NEGLECTED ENGLISH COMPOSER. 


In view of the establishment and endowment of a 
permanent manufactory of musicians—of executants 
and teachers en passant, but in its chief aim of composers, 
aglance at the work of an English amateur composer— 
a born genius, who was enabled to cultivate music with 
more than the advantage that any Conservatoire could 
confer—may not be uninteresting. To the positive 
advantages of wealth, leisure, taste, association with 
the educated musicians of his day—English and Con- 
tinental, Mr. Ellerton added a singular immunity from 
those outside cares which influence the habits and 
ations of men generally: his world was a world of 
music, and in that he sought his occupation and his 
delight, ignoring many social duties, and even some of 
those which particularly seem to attach to a wealthy 
virtuoso. Mr. Ellerton studied hard, composed much 
and well, and published many of his works. In every 
walk of instrumental and vocal music, he has done 
smething. All this product of a long artistic life is 
sill in existence, and we believe easily accessible ; but 
though indifferent works by foreign writers are sought 
for, brought over here, and produced at great expense, 
with a frequent result of failure, no one cares even to 
examine what we have to our hand—and see whether 
the whole energies of three-score years may not have 
produced something intrinsically valuable, which might 
interest Englishmen and form an Art monument to 
the memory of an English devotee to music, while it 
would utilize for Art, treasures now hidden and soon 
perhaps to be lost altogether. 

If Mr. Lodge Ellerton had been writing for the world, 
instead of for his own pleasure, he would hardly have 
chosen “‘ Paradise Lost,” as the subject of an Oratorio,* 
running parallel as a great portion of it does with the 
“Creation” of Haydn, with which rivalry was out of 
the question. To what had been done, however, Mr. 
Ellerton was indifferent; let us briefly glance at what 
he himself did. 

“ Paradise Lost ”’ is divided into four parts: 1. The 
Garden of Eden; 2. Pandemonium; 8. the Entrance 
of Satan into Paradise; 4. the Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve. The characters are Adam (tenor), Eve (soprano), 
Michael (contralto); Zephon, Ithuriel, Uzziel, and 
Raphael (soprano, alto, tenor, bass); Beelzebub (tenor 
aid Satan (bass). The chorus is of angels or of fallen 
spirits as the story requires. A description of Dawn in 
the Garden of Eden opens the work ; in B flat, 6-8 time, 
the violins muted, with beautiful contrasted passages for 
the wood wind instruments, the horns and violoncelli. 
The drone effect so frequently employed in this kind of 
movement is avoided. A recitative (Uzziel) introduces 
‘tenor air (Adam) ‘‘ Awake my fairest,” blending after- 


* Paradise Lost.” An Oratorio in Four Parts. The Words 


‘lected from Milton. The Music Composed by John Lodge 
Ellerton. Arranged from the Full Score with accompaniments for 
‘Ue Pianoforte by the Composer. London : Lonsdale. 





wards with a chorus of Angels (usual four voices) and 
elaborately accompanied. Long recitatives, with a not 
very interesting air, enable Eve to relate her disturbing 
dream ; a recitative for Adam leads to a duet in A, 
rather long, but beautifully phrased, and so varied as 
never to lose its interest. A descriptive quartet and 
chorus (in F) follows, full of elegant device and graceful 
melody. A short duet for Adam and Eve, with chorus, 
both well studied—a fine effect is produced by the 
modulation a mezza voce on the word ‘“ Unspeakable !'’ 
—leads to another quartet—(Adam, Eve, Ithuriel and 
Raphael) the general treatment of which recalls Mozart 
in his Masses. A pleasing contralto song in G precedes 
the chorus in D, an ascription of praise, with a short 


JSugato, which concludes the first part. 


The plunge from bliss to despair—from Eden to 
Pandemonium is well borne out bythe music. A chorus 
for male voices in G minor, ‘‘ Hail, horrors, hail!” is 
fearful in its grim defiance ; a second chorus changes 
to regret and despair. Beelzebub appeals to Satan to 
raise the courage of their cast-down associates ; his 
recitative and song in B flat are full of character, the 
bold melody of the latter is marvellously fine and 
striking. But sounds of despair are again heard from 
the chorus; and then Satan enters, and in a long 
scena, in which Milton’s magnificent lines are worthily 
set, taunts his craven followers, and succeeds in arous- 
ing them to a new struggle. We have seen few finer 
pieces of musical declamation than the whole of this 
scena: the effect of the ‘‘ Awake! arise! or be for ever 
fallen!” iselectric. A semi-chorus in F minor describes 
the effect of his words: ‘‘ they rouse and bestir them- 
selves’ and then the key suddenly changing to C major, 
‘All in a moment, through the gloom are seen ten 
thousand banners rise.’ A finer opportunity for 
musical and dramatic effect could hardly be wished 
than this sudden gathering of Hell’s forces: the com- 
poser has proved equal to the oceasion. A military 
march follows ; and then Satan in an air in E minor, 
breathing mingled regret and hope, alludes to the newly 
created world, and its race; and thither he determines 
alone to tread the “long and hard way that out of Hell 
leads up to light.” In a Jong chorus in C minor, the 
fallen angels declare their confidence in their leader, 
and their belief that all is not lost. With this chorus 
the second part concludes. 

A short orchestral description of Evening is followed 
by a recitative by Ithuriel, introducing a lovely Trio 
and chorus of Angels (three sopranos) in F. In the 
duet for Adam and Eve, it is impossible to avoid com- 
parison with Haydn's ‘Graceful Consort.” Mr. Ellerton 
felt this, and has judiciously contracted this portion of 
his work. What he has done is very beautiful, and he 
has the immeasurable advantage of Milton’s words. 
After a recitative by Eve, with a distant chorus of 
Angels, the duet recurs; the sleep of Adam and Eve 
is accompanied by a short chorus in four parts, ‘ Hail 


wedded love!” followed by a kind of serenade for the 
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same voices, with a light descriptive accompaniment. 
This ended, Raphael (bass) in impassioned recitative 
describes the entry of Satan into Paradise. A fine 
scena strives to realise Satan’s ‘ Address to the Sun” 
it is no disparagement to say that the music hardly 
rises to the level of the subject, but all depends on the 
artist into whose hands such a song may fall. With 
this scene Satan as a person disappears: the Temptation 
of Eve is told in a symphony by the orchestra, with solo 
part for the Corno Inglese. This idea is very happy, and 
it is admirably carried out; the music expresses all that 
can be expressed, and enlists all the imaginative faculties 
in its support. A short Chorus in C minor, ‘ O Eve, 
in evil hour,” laments her fall, and concludes the third 
part. 

The fourth part is an unwelcome necessity, and the 
composer has done wisely in keeping it as short as 
possible, as however bright and interesting it savours of 
anti-climax. A chorus in B flat laments the fall of Eve, 
and Adam’s remorse is proclaimed in recitative and air 
in the same key. After an elaborate prayer, sestet and 
chorus, the Archangel announces their expulsion from 
Paradise, giving hope for theirfuture. Eve's Lamenta- 
tion, set in F minor, is kept short—so short as almost 
to cause regret in the hearer; it will bear comparison 
with other settings of the same subject. Michael 
solaces Eve, and in a bravura air in E announces that 
‘‘A fairer Paradise shall founded be,” which leads 
directly to the chorus in C, “Hail, Son of the Most 
High!” with short fugal subjects well working up 
to the concluding cadence. With this chorus, which is 
one of the most effective in the work, the oratorio 
concludes. 

It is hardly likely that ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” will ever be 
performed entire, unless in some future musical millen- 
nium, when works can be produced without ‘study, 
effort, or expense ; but an occasional excerpt might be 
introduced in the concert-room instead of some crude 
and uncongenial German importation. And if the 
oratorio can furnish even one item for a program, is it 
too much to suppose that in the immense accumulation 
of finished works by the same hand, something may be 
found worthy of production ? If the existence of such 
possible treasures is of interest to nobody, what is the 
use of establishing a gigantic forcing-house for English 
composers ? Why seek to make men devote their lives 
to producing what has no intrinsic value or attraction 
apart from connection with Royalty, or with Clique, or 
with commercial ‘ greed,” either in artist, publisher, 
or impresario? If South Kensington Music is to 
result in the same kind of material as that amassed 
by the late Mr. John Lodge Ellerton—and can we 
reckon even on that ?—to be similarly neglected oy 
despised, the munificence of Mr. Freake, and the 
countenance of Royalty, and the contributions of City 
companies, and the sympathies of the art-loving public 
had better be devoted to the production of South 
Kensington Boots. 





ART FOUNDATIONS.—II. 


Union. 

Cooks say that a sauce should taste of everything ang 
of nothing ; and a tale is told of a celebrated French 
cook, that he possessed the art of tingeing his dishes 
with just sufficient garlic that its power was felt without 
its flavour being distinguished. This man was offered 
many and costly bribes to reveal this to him valuable, 
and to the epicures whose tastes he flattered, important, 
receipt; but he would not tell it. However, on his 
deathbed, thinking to benefit his family, he called his 
two chief rivals in his art to his bedside, and, on strict 
commercial principles, confided to them, in return fora 
large sum in payment, his long envied secret. And his 
secret was this: Hesaid, ‘‘ the moment the cook serves 
up the dish I take a root of garlic, and, as I carry the 
dish to the waiter in attendance to take it into the room 
and place it before the assembled company, I calmly 
chew the root until the essence is well extracted, and 
then, just before yielding the dish into the hands of the 
dish-bearer, I breathe over the contents, the steam and 
heat of which have enough tenacity to hold the odow 
sufficiently long to satisfy the gustatorial nerves of my 
esteemed patrons without palling upon their senses. This 
is my receipt.” Professor Helmholtz has, so far as 
music is concerned, proved himself an excellent cook; 
not that he has discovered all that his admirers would 
lead us to believe, but what was known in part has been 
perseveringly sifted and arranged by him. Every sound 
that is pleasing has besides its constancy, that is, its 
likeness, periodicity, or order of vibration, commingled 
with its root ‘‘ overtones,” or as they were called before 
Helmholtz reigned, “ harmonics ;" this was known: 
but he has told us, or at least tried to tell us, what they 
are. In brief, he has told us that the essential dis 
tinguishing principles which stamp the intrinsic sound 
of an instrument are found by certain harmonics bes 
present which are absent in other instruments ; that is, 
besides a principle of harmonics in common there iss 
principle of particular harmonics in stern reserve. 
What these are is the acoustician’s business, not the 
musician’s; for the musician should need no siren 10 
charm his cultured nerves; what the musician needs 
know is that the constant or essential fact of music# 
order or periodic vibration, as opposed to disorder # 
conflicting vibration, one of which naturally and of 
necessity gives pleasure, while the other of equal neces 
sity and with equal naturalness gives pain. But there 
is the half-way point between these two, namely, a shock 
or single impulsive disturbance of air, as in the crack 
of a whip, the shot of a pistol, the single clap of hanés; 
yet no one of these gives pleasure, not only because ¥¢ 
are amenable to our environment of matter whatevt 
its texture, and responsiveness in this demands order 
succession (see the overcoming of the inertia in deal 
persons), but also because our whole life is based on the 
principle of time or recurrence, for time is the rhythw 
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of the world’s history ; hence we get (1) physical 
delight (music) ; (2) physical pain (noise) ; (8) indiffer- 
ence from habit (single impulses or shocks), The first 
jsa conscious, steady stream; the second is as the flicker 
of an ill-trimmed lamp; the third is a force rendered 
natural by habitual intercourse with it. To return to 
our cook: The beautifulness of sound is greatest when 
the component parts are least easy of detection, so that 
all trainers must listen and listen hard for prominent 
harmonics, and know how to remove them: beautiful 
sound, then, is the best approach to incomplete silence. 
What I want my readers chiefly to grasp here for 
future aid to accurate thought and right conduct, is 
that sound is to be considered not in a twofold but in 
a threefold aspect; there is that which of necessity 
delights, there is that which of necessity annoys, and 
there is that which from use is neutral, and which, 
while affecting us physically, does not generate an emo- 
tin. In passing, note how difficult it is to determine 
the pitch of a very bad voice, the harmonics cause a kind 
of split sound, most perplexing to an unaccustomed 
ear; again, drop a poker and note the sharp high 
tinkling overtones! * 

But more—not that it matters one atom to musi- 
cians only as a spur to individual work and individual 
thought, and as a protection against the too apparent 
dictation of scientists—Professor Helmholtz has adopted 
and elaborated Young's theory of separate nerves for 
separate colours, and applied it tohearing. The gist of 
this theory lies in the assertion that the sensations of 
colour and sound are discontinuous not continous—as 
awave would be to a straight line. It may or it may 
not be so; but if it be, one would expect'to occasionally 
find persons with a broken or absent nerve, a note out 
of their scale, or some eccentricity of that. sort; but we 
donot find them. To prove his theory, he takes the 
accustomed experiment of little pieces of paper 
placed to ride upon piano wires and makes them 
tise in harmonic response to given sounds. From 
this he proceeds to apply the law to the con- 
struction of the hnman ear. To effect this he takes 
the rods of Corti as responding to outside aerial move- 
ment and conveying “the vibrations received from the 
basilar membrane to the terminal appendages of the 
conducting nerve.” He evades the difficulty respecting 
discontinuity of sensation by showing that there are 
tnough arches of Corti to allow a man to hear some- 
thing less than the 1-64th of a semitone. According 
‘o Helmholtz, “the expansions of the nerves in the 
vestibule and ampulle serve for the apprehension 
of noises, while Corti’s rods and the membrana basilaris 
ae used for musical tones,” p. 218. Corti’s arches con- 
sist of two series of rods or fibres; the words “arches,” 


———— 





*Corollary: ©. B. Garratt Eeq., M.D., of Hastings, asked some 
years since in the Lancet, ‘Of what use is the uvula?” Two 
Patients of mine who had had their uvulas cut never could divest 


their tone of a high harmonic which would intrusiyely pre- 
ponderate, 





“rods,” ‘fibres’ are respectively used by the trans- 
lator, but must be understood to refer to the same 
thing. This thing is said to afford sympathetic response 
to outside force. (In passing, in a physiological work 
Professor Helmholtz calls attention to the similarity 
in the appearance of one part of the sketch, p. 210, 
** Sensations of Tone,” to the key-board. Query.—Has his 
mind been unconsciously tainted by this?) Now comes 
the blunder, a blunder incomprehensible: the one animal 
which has a language of music alone, and which has 
always been held as affording examples in song, has 
no Corti’s rods. I have a thrush singing by me now on 
an ash tree in my garden that affords conclusive refuta- 
tion of Professor Helmholtz’s hypothesis. Birds have 
no outer ear, yet their hearing is far more acute than 
man’s. A robin in my shrubbery was singing the other 
day just at sunset, and showed by its attitude during its 
silent moments that it was listening attentively ; after 
some time I discovered its song echoed back in com- 
plete form and accurate intonation by another robin in 
a copse at least eighty yards distant. This ‘‘ Newton 
of Acoustics,” as he has been called, must know that 
the original and neglected English Newton asserts that 
‘*to the same natural effects we must, as far as possible, 
assign the same causes.” As my sweetly tuneful friends 
have something in their construction in common with 
man, would it not be this that would be the means for 
the apprehension of musical sounds? and would not 
that which is present in man and absent in those ‘ be 
the means of man detecting ‘noises ?’” I hope to 
elaborate this in a scientific form, but it does not con- 
cern musicians. As before said, it is not how the thing 
is conveyed to us, but what effect the thing has upon 
us in our consciousness. If any scientist will take the 
matter out of my hands I shall be delighted; the way 
to set about a true solution is by comparative dissec- 
tion, and especially of persons born deaf; and for birds 
the best is the sedge-warbler, because this having really 
no song of its own is a polyglot, and can with unerring 
precision mock the songs of all. 
Cuarues Lunn, 





“Taree Montus 1x Lonpon.”—The cafis of Vienna are 
abundantly supplied with political and art journals. The latter, 
replete with. interesting anecdotes, are oftentimes instructive. 
Under the above title, were the following allusions to music and 
musicians in London, from the pen of a visitor to our first Exhibi- 
tion :—‘* Musicians move, as it were, in small circles, amidst the 
praise and flattery of friends and pupils, and critics appear to 
represent only the feeling and interests of sections or cliques. 
Thus it is, that in London there is less community of artistic sym- 
pathy among native and foreign musicians than in any city in 
Europe, and more intrigues and jealousy. Much of this arises, 
also, from indiscriminate patronage of mediocre talent by the noble 
and wealthy families.” Whatever value an artist may put on 
honours and distinctions, if he live for his art, and in his art, as 
Beethoven writes, the good fellowship of his own fraternity is most 
to be prized. Musicians may be what the poet describes, 

‘“ Half-witted, merry, and mad,” 
but I never knew a dull artist; and those who have travelled are 
more or less acquainted with several languages, and bring from 


foreign courts abundahce of pleasant anecdote.—Prof. Ella's 
Record, 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Philharmonic Society has issued the prospectus 
for their sixty-fourth season, 1876. The Society is to 
be congratulated on retaining as their conductor Mr. 
W. G. Cusins, who has now proved his certain fitness 
for the post. No one will impugn the wisdom of the 
Directors in yielding to the expressed wishes of a large 
number of subscribers, and making arrangements to 
give two morning concerts, in addition to the usual 
eight evening concerts, at St. James’s Hall. These ten 
concerts will extend from March 23 to July 10, inclusive. 
As before, the analytical and historical programs will be 
written by Professor G. A. Macfarren. The Directors 
announce that, in addition to the more generally 
known works of Cherubini, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, W. 8. Bennett, &c., they 
hope to give some of the following compositions during 
the season: Symphony in C, Schumann; Symphony 
in E flat (first time of performance), Hoffmann ; Sym- 
phony in C, No. 2 (first time of performance), Raff; 
Suite in D, Lachner ; Suite in B minor, Bach ; Concerto 
grosso, No. 12, Handel; Overture to Second Act, *‘ The 
Last Judgment,” Spohr ; Overture, “‘ Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg,” Wagner; Overture, ‘ Love's labour lost,” 
W. G. Cusins; and Scherzo, ‘‘ Wallenstein’s-Lager,”’ 
Rheinberger. They also propose to give for the second 
time in London a performance of Brahms’ “‘ Requiem” 
—first given by the Society in 1873. The MS. Over- 
ture, ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by the late Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett has been entrusted by his represen- 
tatives to the Directors for performance. 

The prospectus generally may be deemed satisfactory, 
and we have no doubt that the high standard of execu- 
tion for which the Society is renowned will be main- 
tained. Still we should have liked a little more English 
music : is it too late to add to the two English names— 
Bennett and Cusins—another or two of our countrymen 
—so that this English Society may not all but ignore 
English composers ? 











THE TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 


This Oollege, originally established in 1863, and in- 
corporated in 1879, has just made for the first time an 
appeal to the public for support. The system (whatever 
musicians may think of it) is now established, and its 
professors can point triumphantly to the work they have 
achieved, unaided by aristocratic patronage or Govern- 
ment direction. In the paper they have issued appealing 
for help from the general public, to endow permanently 
their College and extend its usefulness, they certainly 
make out a strong case. We quote two paragraphs 
from the “‘ Appeal :” 


‘Tt should be noticed that our College has a distinct 
work from that of the Royal Academy of Music and 
other similar institutions. They work chiefly, though 
not exclusively, for the music of the rich and the few, 
while we work chiefly, though not exclusively, for the 
poor and the many. They work by central training 
echools, while the chief part of our work is in encourag- 
ing and helping local efforts throughout the empire. 
They gather principally students who wish to make 
music their profession, but our College touches the pro- 





——— 


fession only so far as that touches the music required 
for the masses of the people, and its chief employment 
will be in training amateur musicians who will spread 
music among the people and their children. The kind 
of music included in our College curriculum will large} 

differ from that of the other Colleges, as our main objects 
differ. And we shall differ from these Colleges in 
making the Art of Teaching our principal study. This 
art is little understood, but is most needful for an 

useful work among the people. It is thus clear that 
our College occupies not only an entirely different sphere 
from that of other institutions, but a very much larger, 
and socially at least, an incomparably more important 
one. 

“Our work has thus far been accomplished by the 
efforts and at the cost of a few friends in various parts 
of the country, and we have never, till now, made a public 
appeal for help. Our College has recently been incor. 
porated, with the best guarantees for its remaining 
distinctly a People’s College for Music, and for its being 
conducted on fair and disinterested principles. We are, 
therefore, now in a position to do a much greater work, 
and our very success demands from us much greater 
efforts. We think also that this acknowledged success 
gives the public a ground of confidence in our College, 
Has it not already proved its capacity for usefulness and 
rooted itself in our land? Will not the friends of the 
people help us to extend its operations and increase its 
power ?” 


For the direct objects of the College, and the mode 
in which the public are desired to assist, we must refer 
to the paper itself, which may doubtless be obtained, by 


those who feel any interest in the movement, from the 
College at Plaistow. 





HELPS FOR PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 


Messrs. Pleyel, Wolff and Co., of Paris, (a firm origi- 
nally founded in 1817 by the celebrated pianist and 
composer Ignace Pleyel, a pupil and friend of Haydn), 
have lately established an English agency through 
Messrs. I. Berrow and Co., New Bond Street, for the sale 
and hire of their pianofortes in this country. Of the 
merits of these pianofortes, (which have a very high 
reputation on the Continent,) we need not speak, but 
we wish to call attention to some specialties which the 
firm have lately brought out as adjuncts to the instru 
ment. In the first place we may mention a vey 
valuable apparatus termed the /edale-tonale, or Pedale- 
harmonique, the object of which is to modify the effect 
of the Damper-pedal, allowing certain notes to vibrate 
at the will of the pianist, instead of the whole of the 
strings throughout the instrument. By this contrivanee 
only the notes belonging to the desired chord are re- 
leased from the action of the dampers, all extraneous 
notes being prevented from vibrating. The action is 
by means of a pedal conveniently placed under the 
pianoforte connected with a small key-board of a 
octave, fitted over the pianoforte keyboard; each one 
of its keys, when touched by the finger, instantly raises 
the dampers from the notes of the same name through 
out the instrument. Several keys, such as C; EB, % 
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may be touched at once; and the new pedal must be 
pressed down to produce the desired effect, which ceases 
when the pedal is released. All the good effect of the 
Joud or damper pedal is thus obtained without any 
of its drawbacks. A small white knob at the right of 
the small key-board restores everything to its origina] 
condition. We need not dwell on the advantages of 
this invention; the ease with which it is used, and the 
effect produced can readily be tested. 

Another invention is the Transpositeur, which is an 
independent movable set of keys placed on the ordinary 
key-board, and slides either right or left according a 
the piece or song is required to be transposed lower or 
higher. This additional key-board is attached or de- 
tached with the greatest facility, and any transposition 
desired can be effected at once. 

The third specialty is the Pedalier or Pedal Piano- 
forte. This instrument is really the best yet introduced 
for pedal practice. It is perfectly independent, and may 
be placed in front of an ordinary piano or harmonium, 
the performer then sitting between the two. The great 
advantage is the non-requirement of “ attaching” or 
“fixing” it to the pianoforte with which it is to be 
wed; the organ roller-movement to a piano with pedals, 
as is well known, necessarily involves the cutting about 
of the instrument, and thereby greatly depreciating its 
value. We would call the attention of organists in 
particular and amateurs generally to this invention, the 
want of which has been long felt. 








THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. 


Thanks to Professor Oakeley, Edinburgh has the 
opportunity of hearing good orchestral music once a 
year. The Professor has done much more for Modern 
Athens, but our concern on the present occasion is 
merely with the development of the concert endowed 
by General Reid many years ago, which used to be a 
very sorry affair. Now there are three concerts given 
mtwo days. The ‘ festival” commenced on Saturday 
Feb. 12, with a morning concert, the orchestra being 
filled as before with Mr. Halle’s band. The room was 
not crowded, but there was a good attendance, and the 
audience were appreciative. The following is the 
morning program : 

Cherubini. 
Bach. 
Beethoven. 
Weber. 
Gade. 
Schubert. 


1550. 


Overture—"‘ Anacreon” .. .2 2s se os 
Song, ‘‘ Slumber Song,” Mdme. A. Sterling... .. 
Concerto in © Major, No. 1, Mr. Charles Hallé .. 
Song, Soft Airs” (Euryanthe), Mr. E. Lloyd 
Symphony, No. 4, in B Flat, Op. 20 * 
Overture, ‘‘ Fier-d-bras,” Op. 76 .. .. eee 
Song, “The Three Ravens,” Mdme. A. Sterling .. 
ieee for Orchestra, on a theme by Haydn in 
a Ne ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Song, “* The Fisher Maiden,” Mr. E. Lloyd .. 
: Solo, on airs from ‘‘ Guillaume Tell”... .. = Lavigne. 
Noctune in D Flat .. .. .. ) . , hopin. 
Wanderer’s Song and Hunting Piece | Mr. C. Hallé { Rhetaberger. 
Overture, ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” .. Nicolai. 


There is not much to be said of the above, except to 
notice the general excellence of the band in all it had 
to do; and to give Mr. Hallé credit, in spite of his 
constitutional coldness, for a masterly reading of Beet- 
hoven’s concerto, and of the delicate morceaux in the 


Brahms. 
Meyerbeer. 





second part. His playing was enjoyed by the audience, 
who attempted moreover to feel interested in Gade’s 
symphony — the work of the ‘ greatest of living 
musicians’’ according to good German authority. 
More delighted were they with the variations on an 
old church hymn, where Brahms handles his band not 
only effectively but jocosely: so, at least, was the view 
taken of double-bassoon and triangle. Mdme. Sterling 
sang well, and gave proof of increasing care and culti- 
vation. The three overtures all went well; but taking 
** Anacreon ” as a standard, the others were nowhere. 
We must not omit to notice the singing of Mr. Lloyd 
—apparently our Great Tenor of the future, when 
room is made for him. Mr. Lloyd can afford to wait, 
if his voice does not play him false. Possibly at some 
not distant time the United Kingdom may rejoice in 
two Great Tenors. 


The actual Reid concert—the thirty-sixth—and the 
eleventh given by the present Professor, took place in 
the evening with the following program :— 


General Reid. 
Weber. 
Mozart. 


Introduction, Pastorale, Minuet, and March . 
Overture, ‘‘Euryanthe” .. .. .. « 
Recit. and Canzonetta, ‘‘ Quando miro” 
Mdme. A. Sterling. 
Caprice (Allegro giojoso), in E major, for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra... .. «2 «+ «os 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘Soundanalarm” .. .. 
Mr. E. Lloyd. 
Symphony in A major, No.7... .. .- 
Overture, ‘‘Hebrides” .. 1. «2 04 oe 
Lieder, (a) ‘* Wonne der Wehmuth” .. .. 
(b) ‘‘ Es war ein Konig in Thule” . 
Mdme. A. Sterling. 
Orchestral Suite, No. 6, (a) ot 
(b) Gavotte, ae 
Ballad, ‘‘ Edward Gray”... .. os os 
Mr. E, Lloyd. 


Sterndale Bennett. 
Handel. 


Beethoven: 
Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven. 
Liszt; 


F. Lachiner. 
H. S. Oakeley, 


Pianoforte Solos— 
(a) Des Abends (Fantasie Stiicke) Op.12,No.1 Schumann. 
(b) Impromptu in F minor, Op. 142, No4.. Schubert. 

Mr. Charles Hallé 


Grand March, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” . .« Wagner. 


The Pastorale, Minuet, and March, had the usual 
warm reception, the audience honouring “‘ The Garb of 
Old Gaul” by rising. General Reid can scarce have 
dreamed of so perfect a performance of his music. The 
* Huryanthe”’ overture was played with brilliancy and 
precision. Beethoven's Seventh Symphony was played 
in 1869, the first time Mr. Halle’s band visited Edin- 
burgh. A more enjoyable performance of it could 
hardly be had than that of the present occasion. It 
elicited at the end an enthusiastic outburst of applause 
from all parts of the hall. Mendelssohn's overture 
never fails to prove a favourite with Scotch audiences ; 
and notwithstanding its composer's misgivings that it 
would smell more of counterpoint than of train-oil, 
sea-gulls, and salt-fish, it has ever been felt to be mar- 
vellously successful in its vivid local colouring. It was 
taken with great speed and equal clearness. Lachner's 
sixth “ suite” is a more dignified work, approaching to 
the symphonic character. So beautiful and so generally 
appreciated were the two movements of it, that the 
work might have been given entire: the gavotte 
created a furore, and was encored. The ‘ Tannhduser "’ 
March, was capitally played. Sir W. 8S. Bennett's 
Caprice was coldly received—no fault of the composer 
or executant; and Schumann’s “ Fantasiestuck,” did not 
interest the audience at all. Mdme. Sterling had a bad 
cold, but, notwithstanding her hoarseness, she sang 
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well, and was much applauded. Mr. Lloyd gave a 
spirited and a legitimate reading of ‘* Sound an alarm.” 
Professor Oakeley’s newly-written song had a very 
enthusiastic reception, which we think it fully deserved: 
On this song the Scotsman remarks : ‘*‘ While the music 
is in the most perfect correspondence with the words, 
and changes with every change of sentiment, there is 
the most perfect unity about the composition as a whole. 
The abrupt transition in the poem from the past to the 
present, from thoughtless pique to the deepest remorse, 
is coincident with a singular but most artisticall 
effected transition from the key of A flat to E natural. 
The music has a flowing melodious quality that enables 
it to be well appreciated by a poids audience, even on 
the first hearing ; yet the difficulties of the rich, full, 
and beautiful accompaniment will probably prevent it 
being over-much hackneyed.” It was late when the 
concert was over. 
The third concert took place on the evening of Feb. 
14. The following was the program:— 
Overture, ‘‘Egmont” .. 
Aria, ‘‘ Quel yago impallider Mb ae. we 
Mdme. A. Sterling. 
Pianoforte Concerto in A Minor, Op.16 .. 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Love sounds the alarm ” 
Mr. E. Lloyd. 
‘Lenora,’ Grand Symphony in E, No. 5, Op. 177 
Overture, An Adventure of Handel’s; or, “ The 
Power of Song” .. .. seu 
Lieder, (a) ‘*‘ Wenn ich friih ” 
(b) “Sei Still” .. 6. oe ae 
(c) * Der Wachtelschlag”.. .. .. 
Mdme. A. Sterling. 
Pianoforte Solo, Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
(Alla Tarantella) 


eo ce e+ ee eo Beethoven. 
3 Hauptmann. 


E. Grieg. 
Handel. 
Raff. 

. Reinecke. 
~o .«. +. Schumann. 


Raff. 
Schubert. 


ee 


oa Te eee Bach. 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Wallenstein'’s Camp.. .. .. .. «.. «+ «. J. Rheinberger. 
Scherzo, (introducing a soldier’s song of the time.) 
Trio, Meno Mosso (The Friar’s Sermon) 
Serenade, (From ‘‘ The Night Dancers”) .. 


Edward Loder. 
Mr. E. Lloyd. 


Overture, ‘‘ Ferdinand Cortez” Spontini. 


Beethoven’s overture was played with great power 
throughout, most impressively in the triumphant close. 
Raff's symphony, descriptive of Biirger’s ghastly poem 
‘* Lenora,” was the great feature of the evening. We 
noticed this when played at a Crystal Palace concert. 
It was much applauded. The Adventure of Handel 
turns on the fabulous legend of the ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith.” It is treated in a light and interesting 
manner, and the music is none the worse for the 
‘* Adventure”’ it illustrates being somewhat apocry- 
phal. The movement given of Rheinberger’s sym- 
phony, illustrative of Schiller’s drama, had a hearty 
reception: the scene of confusion, in which may be 
recognised the song of the recruit, ‘‘ Trommeln und 
pfeifen,”’ with piccolo and triangle, is well contrasted 
with the trio, in which the sermon is unmistakable, 
amid interruption and jeering of the troops. 

Spontini’s overture to  ernando Cortez” deserves 
to be better known. The concerto in A minor by the 
young Norwegian composer, Grieg, was played by Herr 
Daunreuther at the Crystal Palace about a year ago. 
Mr. Halle’s execution of the cadenza deserves particular 
mention. The prelude and fugue, ‘ala Tarantella,” 
were played with clearness and equality; the encore 
elicited the Moto perpetuo.” Mdme. Sterling and 
My. Lloyd both sang very charmingly, and the audience 


were in raptures. Altogether the Festival was most 
puccessiul, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Good Shepherd. Sacred Cantata. The Words 
adapted from the Holy Scriptures by Josgpy 
Bennett. Composed by Joun Francis Baryery 
London: Hutchings and Romer. 1876. 

This last composition by Mr. Barnett was issnoj 
from the press just in time for the Brighton Festiva] 
conducted by Mr. Kuhe, for which festival it was 
specially composed. Those who have expected a work 
equal in breadth of design and in picturesque anj 
varied treatment to the same composer's “ Ancient 
Mariner,” can hardly help feeling some disappointment ; 
but the works scarcely admit of comparison, the ‘ Goo 
Shepherd” being at once pastoral and religious, anj 
therefore not admitting of the daring and brilliant 
display which was a necessity in setting Coleridge's 
magnificent and unearthly poem. But it has beauties 
of quite another character ; and by a judicious laying 
out of the subject, a really interesting high-class work 
has resulted, where, if the words tend towards mono. 
tony, the music is as far removed from it as possible. 

The Cantata contains twelve ‘‘ numbers,” opening 
with a Pastoral introduction in D, in which Mr, 
Barnett has produced some very pleasing and—not- 
withstanding the vast amount of pastoral music written 
in old time and of late—original effects. This leads to 
No. 2, a chorus opening in D minor, ‘(He that entereth 
not by the door,” the mode changing to the major, and 
a new figure jbeing introduced in the accompaniment, 
for the “‘ Shepherd of the sheep ;” there is a retum to 
the minor, and the change is repeated, the chorus ending 
in D major. A tenor air follows, Andante con moto, in 
B minor, its pathetic phrases inviting a tender and 
impassioned rendering ; we quote the motivo: 


Pena! 
aEFES 
— + ai — 


like a 
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== eae 
My life is with grief,....+++.M 
Great taste is shown in the accompaniment to this ait 
No. 4 is a forcible and even dramatic chorus in 4 
minor; the phrase ‘ We wander through all the mow 
tains” and its answer afford a happy instance d 
sound-painting. 

The contralto air (No. 5) has the following subject— 
p Andante con moto, << 


p Con espress. 


a tear 


IT have gone.... a - stray lost 











sheep, spent 


fay 
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He that scat-tered Is-ra- el shall gath - er him 

This is beautifully treated, but we do not think the 


words happy: surely the Scriptures might have 
furnished more musical phrases even with less “ adap: 
tation.” Notwithstanding this slight drawback, tt 
song will possibly be the most popular in the cantata. 

In No. 6, a short recitative introduces a bass solo 2 
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Bnatural. It abounds in pleasing cantabile phrases, 
has many musicianly effects, and is characterized by 
due solemnity. A short prelude for the organ precedes 
an unaccompanied hymn, scored for six and eight voices: 
it is a good specimen of choral harmony, simplicity in 
expression being preserved as a means to the desired 
effect. This number is almost sure to evoke an encore. 
, Andante. | | 
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No. 8 consists of a short recitative and air in G 
minor for soprano, a bold air in B flat for the same 
voice, with chorus. This is a very elaborate number, 
aud requires a thoroughly accomplished artist to do 
justice to the solo part; while the chorus abounds in 
efective counterpoint and striking modulations. 

In No. 9, a soprano solo, ‘‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd,” a subject often set, Mr. Barnett cannot but 
invite comparisons: nor does he come out injured by 
the ordeal. We subjoin the opening phrase : 


_ P Andantino. 
Cera? 2 Po ——1- Se aot 
Gis =e atte} 5=s= -o- =a 
The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. He 
SSeS 
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lie down in sini cee 
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mak-eth me pas - tures: 


No. 10 is a recitative for Bass solo, ingeniously 
tnited with the chorus. This leads to the Trio for 
soprano, alto, and tenor, the only objection to which is 
its length, though on the other hand it contains many 
beauties which prevent its becoming tedious. 

The last number—the twelfth—is a Choral recita- 
tive—for the four voices, of course in unison and 
oclaves—followed by short passages for treble and 
tenor, and a short bass solo. Then comes the final 
quartet and chorus in D. This opens in 8-2 time, 
Moderato, in plain counterpoint for the four voices: the 
movement changes to 8-4 Allegro for a fugue on the 
words “Now unto Him;” the well-marked subject is 
powerfully worked up, and at the end the previous 8-2 
movement recurs in chorus, with the addition of a part 
for the solo soprano, and an elaborate instrumental 
‘companiment, instead of the simple chords which 
‘ccompanied the quartet. A most telling climax is 





thus obtained, and the cantata which began with a 
simple pastoral movement ends in a blaze of choral 
and instrumental rejoicing. 

The sketch we have given of ‘The Good Shepherd" 
has been derived simply from the pianoforte-score. 
Before our number goes to press the work will have 
been performed at Brighton, and in our report of Mr. 
Kuhe’s festival, some notice will be found of the result 
obtained at its first public hearing. But without the 
grandeur and display only to be thus obtained, the 
modest rendering practicable in the drawing-room wil] 
confer great pleasure on all who care for good music 
and the conscientious work of a talented composer. 








The Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. By Onx or 
tHE Fraternity. Edited by Cuartes Hinpuezy. 
London : Tinsley Brothers. 1876. 


From remote antiquity poor litterateurs have been in 
the habit of dedicating their works to great personages, 
and the countenance the latter afforded to struggling 
talent was often the chief proof of their claim to great- 
ness. A writer of verses often derived the better part 
of his subsistence from his patron; and the Great 
blacking-merchant Warren is known on his daughter's 
authority actually to have kept a poet on the premises 
—a practice in which he has been followed by the 
Moseses, and Lyneses, and other great sartorial geniuses 
of the present day. This kind of greatness has now be- 
come cheap, and our Cheap Jack dedicates his book to 
the great American showman Phineas Taylor Barnum 
—an excellent model for all Cheap Jacks and showmen 
in esse or in posse; though none can hope to attain to 
the giddy eminence occupied by the owner of the spotted 
boy and the woolly horse. Admiration of Barnum's 
character must have prompted the compliment ; for the 
actual acquaintance was very slight. Barnum’s gis 
was not needed for the book, for any one who has really 
lived in the world, and who will tell all he knows of 
how he has lived, can both interest and inform those 
who listen to him; and there is much to be learned 
from the candid statements of our Cheap Jack. Popular 
notions of his calling, he says, are all erroneous :— 

“ For in all my experience—and I have seen and heard all of 
any note that have appeared in any part of England during the 
last forty years—I never saw anything or anybody like the Dr. 
Marigold of the late Charles Dickens, or that nondescript in little 
Buckstone's popular and withal powerful drama the ‘ Flowers of 
the Forest,’ where Cheap Jolin is made out to be part gipsy, part 
thief, part lawyer, and part idiot, and theatrically drawn in such 
a manner that, I am sure, ‘none but himself can be his parallel.’”’ 


Having thus briefly indicated what Cheap Johns are 
not, he devotes the rest of his book to illustrating them 
as they are. And he first of all shows that Cheap John 
is a capitalist: he must have a stock of goods at least 
worth £100, and also a decent carriage and a good horse. 
But though highly respectable as regards means and 
position, it is on his oratory that Jack chiefly depends 


—he lives by his speeches—technically whids, one much 
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as by his wares. And thus he introduces himself to the 
admiring and expectant public :— 


“Here I am again, gentlemen! Here I am again, ladies, \\ 


friends, Romans and fellow countrymen. Here I am again, I say, 
after travelling through England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
through Russia, Prussia, France, Spain, Portugal, the North and 
South of America, and the West Inges! I have arrived among 
you once more, just to open your eyes, enlighten your minds, and 
fill your boots with wonder, just to show and to tell you and let 


you know the imposition that is practised in my absence in the 
hardware and ironmongery trade.” 


After extolling the maker of his goods, and their value 


en masse, John descends to particularize, and thus fasci- 
nates his audience :— 


“Now I have here a set of electro double-silver-plated coffee 
and tea-service. There's coffee-pot, tea-pot, sugar-basin and 
cream-jug; they are electro-plated on nickel silver. They were 
bred, born, and reared in the town of Sheffield. The manufacturer 
of these articles is the owner of a large—very large—silver mine 
in the Staffordshire collieries ; so it matters notjto him whether 
the workmen in plating these goods put on halfa pound of pure silver, 
or half a stone, all’s the same to him ; his great desire is to wire in 
and get his name up that he may hand it up and down to posterity 
as the best maker of silver wares of his day. His name is marked 
in large legible Roman capitals on the bottom of each article, so that 
when these goods are bought by any respectable person they 
will be handed down as a hair-broom—no—a heirloom I mean, 
in the family, and handed down from mother to daughter, and 


father to son, through a dozen generations, past, present, and 
to come.” 


A priceless possession and obviously far beyond the 
means of those who form the anxious group, all breaking 


the tenth commandment for the sake of the tea-service. 
But no! There is a ray of hope—he will part with the 
service for Fifty Guineas, for which sum he last week 
sold the fellow set to the Pacha of Egypt at Grand Cairo. 
But there is no Pacha to buy this one, and Cheap John 
commences with his sliding-scale, the descent in which 
is so rapid as to be almost precipitous :— 


“It is the only lot I have so valuable? in the cart, and if you 
won't give me fifty guineas, why, I'll throw the lot away—yes, if 
you won't give me fifty guineas I'll throw the lot away—for as many 
shillings; who says fifty shillings? No one give fifty shillings? 
Then I'll say, just to tempt you, here, take the lot for two pound 
ten! No one at two pound ten or fifty shillings; then I’ll say 
forty. Here, blow me, I'll do such a thing I never did before, I'll say 
thirty—yes, thirty shillings buys the lot, and I'll have no more 
and take no less. Why, if my friend the Pacha of Egypt knew I 
sold these at the price he’d go stark staring mad, and tear all the 
hair off his old bald head. Sold again! And this time to a 
gentleman with two odd legs.” 


The talking indeed of Cheap John and his friends, is 
the best thing in the book: some of the anecdotes are 
full of humour ; some are coarse, some stupid, and some 
both. But the characters are people whom we have not 
met, and their portraits seem faithful to a fault. And 
they are almost as numerous as they are faithful, for 
our hero has seen many men and cities, although he 
retired from the trade long since, and has kept a shop 
in Brighton for the last twenty-five years. There is 
one melancholy thing about Cheap Jacks. ‘They cannot 





ge 
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lose their identity ; they can’t escape from themselves : 
once a Cheap Jack, always a Cheap Jack. 

There are Cheap Jacks who deal in other wares than 
Sheffield goods: Would that they were all as clearly 
labelled, all as certain to be identified ! 








MR. IRVING'S OTHELLO. 


[From “ Bell’s Weekly Messenger.’ | 

We may as well state at once that Mr. Irving's per: 
formance does not, in our opinion, in any particular 
rise to greatness. In the first scene of his appearancg 
his stage presence was strikingly calm and dignified, 
and bade us hope that the restlessness, which had 
hitherto so often disfigured his representations, had 
been subdued. Also, it may be taken for granted, that 
the costume was satisfactorily correct, although the 
colouring of the skin might, perhaps, be open to objec. 
tion, on the ground that it was hardly swarthy enough, 
Before the Senate, where he is impeached by the furious 
Brabantio, and, even until quite half of the speech 
commencing, “‘ Most potent, grave, and reverend scig. 
nors,” had been delivered, we had reason to believe that 
the good impression at first created might be sustained. 
Our pleasing anticipations were here, however, rudely 
shaken, for, no sooner did he arrive at the description 
of his wooing than the actor’s idiosyncratic fidgetiness 
betrayed itself, and the mannerisms of speech, with 
which he is afflicted, or has chosen to adopt, became 
prominently apparent. As the play proceeded these 
characteristics manifested themselves with greater force, 
and developed into, in many instances, those extremes 
of affectation or singularity, which have been Mr. 
Irving’s bane during the latter portion of his career. 
Indeed, the interruption of the drunken brawl between 
Cassio and Roderigo was distinguished by an exhibition 
that bordered on the ludicrous, and which did, in fact, 
by virtue of a certain grotesqueness of attitude and 
peculiarity of voice, raise a laugh at his expense. In 
attempting too much he had clearly overshot the mark, 
and had taken that short step, of which we hear so 
much, from the sublime to the ridiculous. This may 
appear harsh judgment, but we cannot with truth assert 
that the occurrence did not take place. With the ix- 
evitable third act, everybody's critical powers were on 
the alert, and here it was that, again and again, the 
old, old fault showed itself, in its-worst colours. Still 
that lack of repose, still that everlasting stride, and 
unnecessary violence, still the too familiar exaggerated 
gesture, still those long-drawn-out and distorted sylla- 
bles, still those repeated assaults on the air, still that 
same lavish display of hard work, which we have n0 
desire to witness—but, notwithstanding all this, no 
grand impression was conveyed. Action to be effective 
should signify something. In the present instance, 
where it is incessant, it is, we are afraid, open to the 
charge of meaninglessness. His rage wanted that over: 
whelming terribleness and intensity, with which 4 
great dramatist has endowed the Moor in his wra ‘ 
We saw a man very much out of temper, but were no 
moved by it, or enchained by the grandeur of the — 
interpretation. In short, the “acting” was too vis! “ 
and the “heart” was absent. It was here, oe 
fourth act—that the recognised mode of playing at 
tragedy was slightly departed from, inasmuch as a 
of epilepsy, or trance, as it is described in most editions, 
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which overcomes Othello, and which is usually omitted, 
has now been restored, albeit we fail to observe the 
advantage thereof, as far as events at the Lyceum are 
concerned. The only ray of light which illumined this 
scene was the reception of the first germs of suspicion, 
and the sudden change from the frenzy, created by 
Jago’s machinations, to the convinced and determined 
tone Of ‘I'll not believe it,” on catching sight of 
Desdemona in the distance. The contrast was well 
conceived and admirably carried out. The attack on 
Jago, and so on to the end of the fourth act, was little 
dse than a series of overacted speeches, unrelieved by 
barely a particle of effective rest. The farewell to “the 
plumed troop, and the big wars,” &c., reminded us of 
the miserable abjectness of Macbeth, rather than of the 
deep grief of a brave man, whose heart is torn asunder 
by the supposed dishonesty of her in whom he placed 
his utmost trust. The variety of voice was not pleasing 
inits ranges: there was no pathos in it, and it failed 
to express that tenderness of thought, and heart-broken 
suffering, which we might reasonably expect to arise 
fom a due appreciation of the text, and the ability to 
give it colouring. The death scene, from some reason 
othe other, dragged. Possibly this might have been 
m account of the prolongation of the speeches, and 
ai over-elaboration and following tardiness of action. 
We must except from this, however, the self-slaughter 
of Othello. It was at this point, perhaps, that Mr. 
Irving succeeded most in his efforts. His fall on one 
knee, and the endeavours to reach the bed-side of 
Desdemona, and there to die, were accomplished with 
a skill and naturalness, and an adherence to what 
should have been, which made us regret that the earlier 
portions of the play had not been equally well imper- 
wnated. We have pointed out to the best of our 
ibility the general demerits of the representation as 
they appeared to us, together with what merit we have 
been able to discover, which raised it above the ordinary 
kvel, To the last quality we may now add that the 
rebuke, ‘* Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer 
ofmine,” was truly and tenderly spoken, evidencing at 
once that duty only compelled the suppression of the 
mderlying friendship and love for the officer. But even 
this praise must be qualified, for it was delivered with 
the actor's back to the audience, a custom which Mr. 
lying is in the habit of indulging in somewhat more 
fequently than is desirable, It is by no means grace- 
ful, nor does it conduce to the clear travelling of the 
Wlee amongst the audience. We have again to com- 
plain of Mr. Irving’s elocutionary defects. Surely no 
argument can support the extension of the simple word 
“not” into a long-drawn-out ‘‘ nawt,” nor can there 
be any tangible reason why the metre of the verse 
thould be mutilated by the excision and elongation of 
yllables. Yet faults of this kind constantly make 
themselves felt in Mr. Irving’s system of speech. We 
tan hardly allow ourselves to suppose that such defects 
we beyond his control, but, supposing for the moment 
that it may be so, should not some effort be made to 
eradicate them? Or, again, if Mr. Irving is unaware 
if the difficulty he imposes upon listeners of catching 
§ words, we sincerely trust, if his eyes should fall on 
sentence, that he will consult some candid friend, 
vho will not be afraid to point out the, to all appear- 
tice, affectation of his utterances. As it is, a non- 
‘quaintance, or unfamiliarity with the text, would 
t him, in many instances, altogether unintelligible 





to many persons. Probably repetition, as has happened 
before, may tend to reduce the rédundancy of action, 
and help to cure elocutionary defects; but, even then, 
unless these are replaced by a more manly outline, and 
a greater breadth of style, we fear that no great result 
can follow. In default of other modes of reasoning, it 
has recently become the fashion to account for some of 
Mr. Irving’s failings by throwing the blame on his 
physical imperfections. Now, this seems to us a very 
strange doctrine. It is presumable Mr. Irving cannot 
be entirely unaware of any physical incapacity he may 
suffer from ; nevertheless he challenges comparison and 
criticism from a conviction that he has strength to 
overcome it. We think that on this principle such 
observations are wide of the mark and totally uncalled 
for. He may, it is true, have slenderness of figure, and 
has not, perhaps, the most manageable voice in the 
world; but what then? These are obstacles a clever 
man may, by the force of his genius, surmount. Garrick 
and Edmund Kean were, comparatively, small men, 
and,in addition, the former had to overcome incon- 
gruities of costume which modern days know not of, 
whilst the voice of the latter is reported to have been, 
at times, extremely harsh. Why, Garrick played 
Macbeth in a Court suit of the period, a cocked hat, 
and knee-breeches! Yet contemporary criticism tells 
us of the effects they produced. We are far from 
underrating the aid and assistance an actor may receive 
from the natural gifts of a fine person, an expressive 
face, a beautiful voice, the advantages of correct and 
consistent sartorial accessories, and a certain cleverness 
of ‘making up ;” but, at the same time, it seems to us 
that, in Mr. Irving’s case, a great deal too much stress 
has been laid at the door of his bodily shortcomings. 
It is not the face or the figure that is at fault ; it is the 
mode in which they are utilised. On the whole, we 
cannot think that Mr. Irving passed through the ordeal 
with that ascendancy over his fellows which his study 
and good intention entitled him to hope for. He has 
done his best, but that he has blotted out the remem- 
brance of others, or enhanced his reputation as built 
up by his first Shakespearean effort, we take leave to 
doubt. Bearing in mind his Hamlet, and his undoubted 
success in melodrama, and not losing sight of the 
trouble and pains he takes to accomplish his purpose, 
and viewing as dispassionately and as fairly as possible 
his Macbeth and his Othello, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that he is not yet a great Shakespearean 
tragedian. We heartily wish we could express a 
contrary opinion. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The following was the program of the sixteenth 
concert on Feb. 5 :— 


Introduction and Fugue from Suite, No. 6,in © . Lachner. 

The Chandos Te Deum .. «. ++ ++ «+ «+ Handel. 
Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mdme, Patey, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr, Patey, 
and the Crystal Palace Choir. 

Pastoral Symphony... «+ «+ «+ «# + 
Song, ‘* Sweet and Low” ae 
Mdme. Patey. “iis 
, “Let me Dream again” .. «+s ss ee van. 
iin Mdme. Blanche Cole. 
an H. 8. Oakeley. 


Beethoven. 
W 


Festal March, ‘‘ Edinburgh” .. 
Handel composed altogether five Te Deums, including 
the famous “ Dettingen ;” two of them at Cannons 
Park, Edgware, while there resident as Chapel Master 
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of the Duke of Chandos, whose “ private chapel” is 
now the parish church of Little Stanmore, where 
Handel's own organ still stands. The Chandos Te 
Deum in B flat is divided into thirteen numbers, 
soprano and tenor solos, quartet, and chorus. The 
score has been ‘‘ revised"’ by Mr. E. Prout, and some 
additions made to the instrumental parts. The per- 
formance was good; M. Dubrucq’s hautboy deserves 
special mention. The Pastoral Symphony was capitally 
played, as was Professor Oakeley’s ‘‘ Festival March.” 
Lachner was dreary, and the songs were commonplace. 

For the seventeenth concert the program was as 
follows :— 


Intermezzo and Scherzo (MS.) .. .. .. «. 
Recit. and Air, * Oh, Ruddier than the Cherry” 
(Acis and Galatea) ° e 


Henry Gadsby. 


Sa ee: Handel. 
Signor Foli. 
Pianoforte Concerto in C (No. 16) 
Aria, ‘‘ Deh vieni” (Figaro),, a i 
Mdme. R. Hersee. 


Mozart. 
° Mozart. 
Symphony in E 


a Arthur Sullivan. 
Song, ‘' The Raft ” 


i ie ew oe Pinsuti. 
Signor Foli. 

Song, ‘‘ Where the Bee sucks” .. .. .. 

Mdme. R. Hersee. 

Overture, ‘‘ Alfonso and Estrella,” .. .. 


Arne. 


Schubert. 


The two novelties in the above program are the move- 
ments by Mr. Gadsby, and Mozart’s concerto, both 
novelties only at the Palace. Mr. Gadsby’s composi- 
tion was first produced by the British Orchestral 
Society in 1875, when it excited considerable interest. 
Full justice was done to it by the Crystal Palace Band. 
Signor Foli won plenty of applause for Handel's now 
hackneyed song. Miss A. Zimmermann was quite at 
home in Mozart's concerto ; albeit there was nothing to 
remind one of the Von Bilow school, it is hardly 
possible to imagine a more satisfactory performance. 
In Mozart's song Miss Rose Hersee was well received ; 
she was even more successful in Arne’s ‘‘ Where the 
bee sucks." The symphony was well played, but the 
audience were cold. The same remark will apply to 
Schubert’s overture. A word of praise is due for the 
spirited singing of ‘‘ The Raft,” by Signor Foli. 

The concert on Feb. 19 included the first performance 
here of an orchestral Suite and a pianoforte Concerto. 
The entire program was as follows :— 


Suite in B minor, for flute solo and stringed 
orchestra. . oe ree 106 cm ee 60 Oe (Oe CO, 
Aria, “ Un aura amoroso (‘‘ Cosi fan tutte”) ., Mozart. 
Mr. Shakespeare. 
Concerto, pianoforte with orchestra bi 
Miss Emma Barnett. 
Recit. and aria, “ Die stille Nacht entweicht” 
Pe an as. on | ka ae eee al 


J. F. Barnett. 


Spohr. 


Symphony in E flat.. .. Mozart. 


Song, “ For her sweet sake” (The Bride of 
td re oe 


Benedict. 


E. Hecht. 

J. Brahms. 
Auber. 
Bach's work is one of a set of three which remained in 
manuscript for nearly a century after his death. These 
‘* Suites,” the grand concertos of Handel, and similar 
works, were the precursors of the modern orchestral 
symphony, whose development seems hardly yet to be 
fully reached. This Suite consists of a slow introduc- 
tion, followed by a bold fugue; after this come various 
pieces of a lighter kind—a Rondeau, a Sarabande, 
two Bourrées, a Polonaise, with “double,” a Minuet, 


Mr. Shakespeare. a 


(a) “ Friihlingslied ” 
(6) “‘ Sandmiidchen ” 
Overture, ‘‘ Masaniello” .. 


Songs, { 
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anda Badinerie. The score is for stringed instruments, 
with flute obbligato. .The work was finely played, and 
Mr. Alfred Wells was much applauded for his skilfy] 
execution of the difficult flute part. Mr. Barnett’s con. 
certo was conducted by the composer ; and the player, 
his sister and pupil, Miss Emma Barnett, displayed 
high qualities as a pianist, both as to touch and style, 
The symphony received full justice at the hands of Mr, 
Manns’s band. Mr. Shakespeare made a successful 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace, and two Lieder 
were well sung by Mdlle. Johanna Levier. 

For the 26th Feb. concert, Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm 
was announced, with an additional chorus—still remain. 
ing in manuscript—which is said was intended by the 
composer to form the conclusion of the work. A motet 
of Palestrina is also to be given for the first time here. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


The ‘ popular” concerts recommenced on Feb. 19, 
with a performance by the Alexandra Palace band 
under Mr. Weist Hill, with a program which was good 
and attractive to the numerous audience. ‘lhe chief 
instrumental works were a symphony by Maurer, an 
overture entitled *‘ A Tale of T'wo Cities,” from the pen 
of Mr. J. Waterson (the well-known bandmaster), a 
gavotte for stringed instruments by Mr. J. Halberstadt, 
and Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor. 
The serenade from the late Edward Loder’s opera, 
“‘ The Night Dancers,” by Mr. E. Lloyd, a favourite 
piece of the singer, was much applauded. Mavrer’s 
symphony was dull and insipid. In the overture by Mr. 
J. Waterson, illustrating the leading incidents in 
Charles Dickens’ tale, the musical subjects are clear 
and concise, and well treated by the composer ; while 
Mr. Halberstadt pleased by his quaintness. The concerto 
in G minor, by Mendelssohn, played by Malle. Krebs, 
created quite a sensation, and the clever pianiste had 
to respond to a series of well-merited calls. Mr. Weist 
Hill conducted with his usual skill. 





ROYAL WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 


The musical season at this establishment may be 
said to have commenced on Fcb. 8, with an afternoon 
concert under the direction of Mr. Arthur Sullivan. 
The band is excellent, and when they have played 
together for a time, and become used to their conductor 
—or rather conductors, as Mr. George Mount shares 
the baton with Mr. Sullivan—they will be equal to 
anything put before them. ‘The concert included 
Schubert's Overture to ‘ Rosamunda,” and Wagner's 
to “ Tannhduser,” Mozart's G minor symphony, and 
the Andante and Rondo from Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto, played by the leader, Mr. Buziau. Miss 
Anna Williams sang Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and 
fair,” and Clay’s ballad ‘“‘She wandered down the 
mountain side ;” she was more successful in the latter. 
Mr. Shakespeare sang Mercadante’s ‘Bell’ adorata, 
and Mozart's ‘Il mio tesoro.” We would suggest his 
essaying works which do not compel odious comparisons. 
The concert pleased without wearying the audience. 
The symphony in particular went well. The evening 
concert on the same day included three duets by the 
Sisters Badia, which were much applauded ; a piano- 
forte solo, by Miss Josephine Laurence, the overtures 
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to ‘Der Freischiitz,” Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives,” and 
Mozart’s “‘ Nozze,” a Waltz and a Quadrille by D’ Albert, 
a scherzo from a Symphony and the Faust ‘* Kermesse”’ 
by Gounod, Auber’s Exhibition March, and Mendels- 
gohn’s Wedding March. There is no room for fault- 
finding on the score of want of variety or excellence in 
the first day’s musical selection. The admission for 
the day was half-a-crown, which of course restricted the 
number of visitors. We believe that when all is com- 
plete the undertaking cannot fail to achieve a thorough 
success. Mr. Reeves Smith, late of the Brighton 
Aquarium, has been appointed general manager. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the concert on Feb. 7 Mdme. Norman-Néruda re- 
appeared as leading violinist, and Mdlle. Marie Krebs was 
again the solo pianist. The program was as follows :— 
Quartet, in A minor, Op. 41 (No. 1), two violins, 

viola, and violoncello .. .. «2 «se «se os 
Song, ‘La gloriasolo” .. .. .«. 
Sonata, in C minor (pianoforte) Rie! hte ae 
Sonata in C major (pianoforte and violoncello) Handel. 
Song, “‘ Love leads to battle” .. .. .. .. .. Buononcini. 
Sonata, in F major, Op. 24 (pianoforte and violin) Beethoven. 
Schumann’s quartet was given for the eighth time here; 
it was very finely played by Mdme. Néruda, Mr. L. 
Ries, Mr. Zerbini, and Signor Piatti. We have nothing 
but praise for the execution of Beethoven’s sonata in F. 
Handel’s sonata is an adaptation by Herr Griitzmacher 
of a piece for the Viol deGamba. Its quaint grace was 
well interpreted by Signor Piatti and Mdlle. Krebs. 
Schubert’s sonata, given for the first time here, was 
finely played by Mdlle. Krebs ; the work is one of the 
best of its kind that Schubert has produced. The 
vocalist was Mr. Greaves, a débutant more nervous 
even than usual. 

Mdme. Norman-Neruda led the string quartet for the 
last time this season on Feb. 14. We annex the pro- 
gram :— 

Quartet, in F major (Op. 74, No. 2), two violins, viola, 
and ’cello .: 


Schumann. 
Handel. 
Schubert. 


Haydn. 


Mdme. Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 


Romance, ‘Oh! quand jedors”.. .. 
Mr. Cummings. 
Concerto, “in the Italian style,” for pianoforte alone. Bach. 
Signor Rendano. 
Trio, in A major, pianoforte, violin, and ’cello.. .. Bennett. 
Signor Rendano, Mdme. Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 
Song, ‘I attempt from Love's sickness to fly”.. .. Purcell. 
Mr. Cummings. 
Beptet, in E flat (Op. 20), violin, viola, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, cello, and basso .. .. .. .. «+ Beethoven. 
Mdme, Norman-Néruda, MM. Zerbini, Lazarus, Wendtland, 
Winterbottom, Reynolds, and Piatti. 


Haydn’s quartet was thoroughly appreciated. The 
andante consists of a beautiful Theme with Variations, 
and the finale is characterised by gaiety and humour 
tommon to the composer’s concluding movements. The 
andante and minuet were all but encored. In Beet- 
hoven’s Septet the scherzo excited the usual enthusiasm. 

The “ Italian” concerto of Bach was first played by 
Herr Pauer in 1862. A finer work of the kind has rarely 

n heard. Signor Rendano played with power and 
passion, and, on an encore, gave his own charming 
“Sonatine” in imitation of the ancient style. The trio 
of Sir Sterndale Bennett was warmly received. Mr. 
Cummings sang both his songs with exquisite taste. 

Herr Joachim appeared on Feb. 21, when the following 
Was the program ;— 


Liszt. 





Quintet, in B flat (posthumous), for two violins, 
two violas, and violoncello .. .. .. «+ Mendelssohn. 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
Songs, ‘' Zuleika,” “‘Geheimes” .. .. .+ Schubert. 
Malle. Sophie Liwe. 
Toccata, in C major (Op. 7), for pianoforte alone. 
Malle. Marie Krebs. 
Trio, in C minor (Op. 9, No. 3), for violin, viola, 
and violoncello .. .. .. «+ «+ «+ «+ Beethoven. 
MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti. 
Songs, ‘‘ Romanze,” ‘“ Meine Liebe ist griin”’ - Brahms. 
Malle. Sophie Liwe. 
Sonata, in G major (Op. 80), for pianoforte and 
violin (Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Herr Joachim) Beethoven. 

The great violinist was greeted with an enthusiastic 
welcome by a crowded audience in Mendelssohn's post- 
humous quintet, the second of his two works of the 
kind; it was composed in 1845, about two years before 
his death. It is one of the grandest of his productions 
for stringed instruments. The ‘ Adagio” is wonder- 
fully expressive, and rivals Beethoven in intense pathos. 
The other movements are full of beauty, and in their 
interpretation Herr Joachim displayed all his grandeur 
of tone and style, combined with marvellous technique, 
which have made his fame. He was well supported by 
his colleagues, and the whole quintet was admirably 
played. Beethoven's trio, a great favourite here, re- 
ceived full justice; and one cannot imagine a finer 
interpretation of the same composer's duet-sonata than 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs and Herr Joachim furnished. 
Malle. Krebs gave the “ Toccata” of Schumann with 
thorough command, and was encored; she replied by 
playing the same composer's ‘‘ Traumeswirren.” The 
vocalist was Mdlle. Sophie Liwe; Mr. Zerbini was con- 
ductor and accompanist. 

The program for Feb. 28 included Schubert's quartet 
in D minor, Op. 161: two violins, viola, and ’cello ; 
Beethoven’s Variations on a Theme from ‘‘ The Men of 
Prometheus,” Op. 85, Mr. Franklin Taylor; Bach’s 
Chaconne, Herr Joachim; and Mozart’s Trio in E 
major: pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello, MM. Franklin 
Taylor, Joachim, and Piatti. There were vocal duets 
by the Mdlles. Badia. 


ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


The dioramic representation of the new overland 
route to India, at the Egyptian Hall, is happily chosen 
in view of the fresh interest awakened in regard to 
India by the Royal visit, and, in regard to a portion of 
the route, by our purchase of the Suez Canal, and it 
possesses intrinsic interest as a work of art and from 
the numerous lively and pleasing “effects” which 
Messrs. Hamilton have introduced throughout the 
scenes. Messrs. Telbin contribute several views ; some 
excellent shipping is by the late Mr. E. Weedon; and 
the figure-painting in many of the scenes is superior to 
this class of entertainment. Among the Indian views 
are two representations of a tiger-hunt, in which the 
Duke of Edinburgh took part on the plains of Bengal. 
They were painted from drawings in the private collec- 
tion of his Royal Highness at Clarence House. The 
scenes are full of action, and vividly portray in one 
case an attack in the jungle, and in the other the death- 
struggle of a tiger, and the triumphant demonstrations 
of the hunters as they behold the dying animal from 
the backs of the half-frightened elephants. The enter- 
tainment is varied by appropriate vocal and instru- 
mental music. The lecture of Mr. H. W. Fuller bas 
many humorous touches. 


Schumann. 
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The Office of ‘‘The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed. 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 56, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 





Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s, 6d., 
8d, a line after. 


P.O. Onpuas im FAvouR OF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Hicu Hotsoay, W.C, 


Orrice ror SupscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srrezet, Hicn Hoxisorn, W.C. 
Aeznts ror tne City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fueer Sr., 








E.C. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


W. BR. (Wolverhampton.)—An application to the Auctioneer would no doubt 
obtain the information you require. 





DEATHS. 


On Feb. 9th, at Brighton, Caarntottz Hurcuins Cattoorr, youngest daughter 
of the late Dr. Ca.ioore. 


On Feb. 14th, at Bessborough Street, Pimlico, Chana Exisa, the beloved wife of 
Maaca.ius Hicos, aged 47. 


Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—>—— 





*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere, 





LONDON, MARCH, 1876. 





It is with great regret that we announce the death of 
Dr. Gauntlett, which took place suddenly on Monday 
Feb. 21. Fewmusicians have possessed more learning, 
more general knowledge, more power of continued 
labour than the deceased gentleman. Few men could 
be more genial in private life, or had a larger store of 
anecdote to drawupon. Dr. Gauntlett was brought up 
for the law, and for some time practised as an attorney : 





ame 


he forsook this for what he then considered the more 
congenial profession of. music. Of his career as com. 
poser, executant, editor, compiler, and critic, it is not 
our intention now to speak. We may state, however, 
that for nine years he contributed an article weekly to 
the “ Orchestra ;” his connexion with that Journal 
(which at no time involved any editorial responsibility) 
ceased in June, 1874, when the ‘‘ Orchestra”’ became a 
monthly publication. Dr. Gauntlett was born on 
July 9, 1806; he leaves a widow and several children, 
to lament the loss of. the affection and kindness they 
ever experienced from him. In another part of our 
paper we print from the Atheneum an obituary notice 
from the well-known pen of an old friend, who perhaps 
more than any one had special opportunity for esti- 
mating Dr. Gauntlett’s character. 





THE NEW TRAINING SCHOOL AND THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ninety-three scholarships have already been endowed 
for the New Training School, and the Lord Mayor 
stated at the recent meeting that the School was already 
@ success, inasmuch as there were funds enough to 
support from 100 to 120 pupils. This is a measure of 
success which it is not difficult to attain; but in our 
opinion, and we fancy also in that of the public, success 
is to be estimated not from what has been done in 
getting money, but from what the School is prepared to 
do to further the interests of music. The Lord Mayor, 
moreover, was surprised to hear that the Royal Academy 
looked with disfavour on the new institution; so far 
from wishing to oppose the Academy the South 
Kensington folks would rather assist it: rivalry was 
out of the question. It is plain that the Training 
School can find neither new men nor new measures; 
they are going on in the old groove, which the Academy 
has tested; they have ‘ borrowed ” their Principal from 
the Academy ; and they appeal to the public on the 
same grounds for support ;—with the important addition 
that while the Royal Academy can only point to work 
done and doing, with the smallest amount of aid from 
Royalty, or from aristocratic or civic dignitaries, the 
rival establishment has a gorgeous list of patrons and 
supporters, and all the prestige of South Kensington 
experience in manipulating them. The Royal Academy 
appeals to all; and offers education to those who have 
aptitude, and who—themselves or by their friends—are 
willing to pay for it; giving also premiums for proved 
ability. Tho Training School bids for three hundred 
geniuses, and offers to educate them for nothing! No 
rivalry, indeed: simply an extinction of the older, 
smaller, and we believe far more useful institution. 
The Committee have no policy of their own, beyond 
their cheap education ; they have connected with their 
mammoth free-school—if such a term can be applied 
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to what at present is a mere phantom—well-known and 
honoured names—Costa, Ella, Hullah, Benedict, &¢.— 
without giving power or voice in management to these 
gentlemen, who are put forward like the ornamental 
directors of a publiccompany. Have we not everything 
desirable ? Royalty and wealth at the one end, at the 
other genius and poverty. The Committee even flourish 
a testimonial from the Principal of the Royal Academy 
as to their respectability and good intentions. 

Matters, however, are not desperate for the smaller 
institution. From its walls have gone forth cultivated 
masicians who are now established in all parts of the 
country—centres of musical progress and enlighten- 
nent. What it can do, and what it has done, are 
jnown and appreciated; it has become hardened and 
consolidated jby adversity, and will not willingly yield 
to the South Kensington Colossus, even backed by 
the wealth and liberality of Royalty, and the art-know- 
ledge and acumen of municipal magnates in town and 
country. The Royal Academy will hold its own; and 
vill not trust to the forbearance of its rival. 

For the latter, it is impossible to say that no good 
will arise from their efforts, though we do not think it 
will be in the manner they anticipate. We even wish 
they may get their three hundred poor geniuses, and 
tilize them ; and that the result of their labours may 
not prove the South Kensington Committee to be but 
poor geniuses themselves. 








NOTES. 


A musical contemporary commences an occasional note with the 
following extraordinary statement : 

“The Man of Ross was said to be ‘ passing rich on forty pounds 
ayear,’ but that good priest did not live at a time when beef was 
apenny an ounce.” 
ltis the first time the Man of Ross has been go; misrepresented ; 
will our contemporary inform us when Mr. Kyrie took orders, and 
when he shifted his quarters from Herefordshire to Auburn? 


There is little doubt that the Exeter Hall Sacred Harmonic 
Society for some time past has not been doing so well as formerly: 
and that opposition from so many quarters has told upon thei, 
concert receipts. But it is absurd to suppose that this Society 
Vill not maintain its ground; though a little more effort may be 
required to do so than in its past career. It has a history, and 
ithas organization—in both respects being unapproached by any 
ither body in England. The Bach and |Handel fever in Paris 
foon subsided, and the French Sacred Harmonic Society had a 
very short existence. 


Mr. George Grove has thought fit to answer the question, 
“Why does not Mr. Manns conduct the Handel Festival? ina 
letter to the Editor of the Musical World, as follows :— 


“I beg leave to inform you and the public—amateurs, as you 
say, being no doubt, already well aware of the fact—that under the 
sealed contract between the Sacred Harmonic Society and the 
Crystal Palace Company, which has been in force since the 
Preliminary festival in 1857, the control of the music and appoint- 
ment of the musicians, from the conductor downwards, rests 
ibsolutely with the Society, the company being debarred from any 
lnterference whatever therein. Similar arrangements have been 


made with the Society for the other ‘important celebrations ” 
alluded to.” 


The division of the population of Great Britain into the ignorant 





Editor and the public on one hand, and the well-informed G. and 
the amateurs on the other, is neat and good-humoured. 


The Atheneum states that the Memorial of the Council of 
Trinity College, London, to the Senate of the University of 
London was sent on Feb. 22. The memorialists ask for the 
institution of Degrees in Music, that is, they request the Senate 
to exercise the powers it possesses to grant degrees in the Faculty 
of Music; and they ground their petition on the rapid advance in 
general education which is going on amongst all classes of society, 
thus removing the objection made by the Senate some years since, 
that the standard of culture at the time was not equal to that 
required for the other degrees of the University. Trinity College, 
it may be explained, stands alone in providing its musical stu- 
dents with the means of acquiring a sound English as well as 
classical education. It is expected the Senate will appoint a 
special committee to consider the memorial, which has the signa- 
tures ef Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir George Elvey, 
Dr. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. 





THE LATE DR. GAUNTLETT. 


[From The Atheneum. } 


The sudden death, last Monday, of that erudite mu- 
sician, Henry John Gauntlett, will be deeply regretted. 
The son of a clergyman, he was educated for the Church, 
in the College of which his father was Principal. Dr. 
Gauntlett subsequently practised as a solicitor for a few 
years in the City, but his passion for music was irresis- 
tible. He was first organist at the church at Edgware, 
where Handel presided when living with the Duke of 
Chandos at Cannons. Subsequently, Dr. Gauntlett was 
organist of St. Olave’s, Southwark, Christ Church, and 
of late years, indeed up to his death, at the church at- 
tached to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In 1842, Dr. 
Howley, the Archbishop of Canterbury, conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor in Music, the first 
time a Primate had granted a musical degree since the 
change of religion in the sixteenth century. It was not, 
however, as an executant that Dr. Gauntlett excelled. 
Being an ardent admirer of Bach, whose pedal fugues 
he first made known here, he found the music of that 
mastermind could not be done justice to on the old G 
organ, and he advocated the construction of the O organ, 
Under his superintendence, therefore, the late William 
Hill erected the grand pedal organ in St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill; and this example has been since followed generally. 
He was also the pioneer of reform in the tunes used for 
church and chapel, and from 1884, when he published 
the ‘‘ Psalmist,” till his decease, he has produced various 
works, including his ‘‘ Bible Version of the Psalms” 
in five volumes, his ‘‘ Gregorian Psalter,” his ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Carols,” several tune-books, &c. The majority of 
his compositions appeared years before the “ Hymus 
Ancient and Modern.” No composer ever gave a 
greater impetus to the improvement of musical services ; 
his great aim was to make the congregation sing as well 
as to elevate the ordinary choirs. Dr. Gauntlett was 
one of the earliest champions of Beethoven as well as of 
Bach ; and his masterly series of papers on the Charac- 
teristics of Beethoven had the greatest influence in 
popularising the symphonies of that great master. 
Mendelssohn said of him that “ his literary attainments, 
his knowledge of the history of music, his acquaintance 
with acoustical laws, his marvellous memory, his philo- 
sophical turn of mind, as well as practical experience, 
rendered him one of the most remarkable professors of 
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the age.” How is it, then, that such a musician has 
died, leaving a widow and six children without provision ? 
The answer is to be found, first, in the fact that he 
commenced his career as a lawyer; and that when he 
began to write on music, the profession would not re- 
cognize the qualifications of an amateur; secondly, 
when he left the legal profession, he stood forward in 
defence of the great composers, from Handel to Mendels- 
sohn, and was opposed to a pretence of theory, based 
on no science whatever, which threatened the destruc- 
tion of Art in its highest form. He was the uncompro- 
mising opponent of ignorant pretension, and his inde- 
pendence of thought and principle raised up bitter 
enemies, although there were some of his opponents 
who did not scruple to borrow his theories and his ideas. 
And yet, with all his incessant opposition to imposture, 
there never existed a better husband, a kinder father, a 
firmer friend, or man more ready to do good to his 
fellow-creatures. He died in harness, in his sixty-ninth 
year, after a few minutes’ illness. He was preparing a 
new work on harmony and his reminiscences, which his 
special connection with Mendelssohn would have ren- 
dered most valuable. The latter selected Dr. Gauntlett 
as his organist when the oratorio, ‘‘ Elijah,” was pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival, and the story of 
Mendelssohn's peregrinations with Dr. Gauntlett, to 
test various organs in this metropolis, would be of itself 
of great interest. No one understood better the prin- 
ciples on which Mendelssohn based his compositions 
than Dr. Gauntlett. It is to be hoped his account of 
the creation and alterations of the score of ‘ Elijah” 
may yet see the light. The obituary notice of the 
Times, stating that Dr. Gauntlett’s life was ‘ directed 
to the elevation and advancement of art,’’ we emphati- 
cally echo. 


The funeral of the late Dr. Gauntlett took place on 


Feb. 25, at Kensal Green. Amongst the mourners 
were the Rev. J. W. Blew; Messrs. Gruneisen, Hawkes, 
Pittman, Haskins, Mount, Cross, and Dr. Hastings. 








PROFESSOR ELLA ON THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 


On the 16th of February, the theatre of the London 
Institution was again crowded at an early hour, with 
an enthusiastic and appreciative audience, to hear the 
second and last lecture of the present session, by 
Professor Ella, on the Lyrical Drama. 

This very month, twenty years ago, said the 
ecturer, I closed my first series of six discourses on 
the History, Progress, and Condition of the Musical 
Art. This year, being limited to two, I have been 
compelled to reserve for a more favourable opportunity, 
the thesis of Chamber Music, which I had prepared ; 
requiring, at least, six evenings to do justice to that 
interesting and popular branch of the Art. 

Music, said the Professor, notwithstanding its great 
antiquity, has been the slowest in its progress of 
all the fine arts, and its history is involved in impene- 
trable obscurity. Considered as an art and science, 
compared with the crude examples of very ancient 
harmony, Music at the present time, may justly be 
considered an additional Muse. 

In truth, those captivating effects of instrumentation 
in modern composition, arising from the skilful use of 
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new and improved instruments, have originated within 
the last century. 

The one branch of Art, admitting of the greatest 
variety of expression, of boundless effects of harmon 
and instrumentation, and affording the greatest scope 
to the imagination, in characteristic, imaginative, and 
descriptive music, is the Secular Drama. The true 
throne of Music, said Metastasio, is the Lyrical Drama; 
and this opinion, expressed one hundred years ago, ig 
now endorsed by that musical revolutionist—Richard 
Wagner. 

It is not my intention to trouble you with what you 
may read at home—the history of the Musical Drama, 
During my travels abroad I have had occasion to visit 
the libraries of Paris, Vienna, and Berlin; the latter 
the most copious in music and musical literature. Ip 
1846, the late learned Custodian, Dr. Dehn, the 
instructor of the famed Rubinstein, placed in my 
hands a copy of the first published opera, composed 
and produced in Venice, by Orazio Veccli, (1587) in 
five parts. The title of this lyrical production was 
** Tamfiparnato; commedia harmonica,” and the libretto 
was printed with pictorial illustrations of all the scenes, 
To a certain extent this custom prevailed in London; 
for in my library, there is a first edition of Gay's 
‘ Beggar’s Opera,” containing not only the illustrations 
of the scenes, but music of all the songs. The learned 
Custodian, Dr. Dehn, remarked, if the lyrical dramas 
of modern composers were also printed with pictorial 
illustrations, posterity would gain useful traditions of 
historical interest. : 

That the lyrical drama is a progressive Art, no one 
can deny who has attentively perused the improved 
libretti and observed the treatment of the dramatis 
persone, in the chefs d’euvre of modern operas. 

The exigencies of modern taste require that the 
musical, as well as the dramatic, interest shall con- 
sistently appeal to our feelings even in the meanest, 
most subordinate person that is necessary to conduct 
the incidents of the drama. ? 

At the Grand National Opera performances in Paris 
and in Vienna the subordinate réles are sustained by 
a very superior class of artists, compared to those 
usually engaged at our costly Italian Opera in secondary 
parts. The same remark applies equally to the per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s plays given at the Court 
Theatre in Vienna, and to the first-class comedies at 
the Théatre Frangais in Paris. ; 

The most striking important feature that has signal- 
ized the progress of modern opera, is the powerful agent 
of the chorus in action. Gluck, with other improve- 
ments of the Lyrical Drama, introduced it with 
wonderful effect in his ‘ Orpheus” and other operas. 
To sing the complex music of modern French and 
German operas, and to act with freedom, requires not 
only thoroughly well-trained musicians, but a know 
ledge of the language they are required to sing. Henee, 
the very great advantage of national operas. In the 
language of Burke, there is a general harmony and 
correspondence in all our sensations, affecting us by 
means of different senses; this you have in the splen- 
dour, mise en scéne, perfection of singing, dancing, band 
and chorus, in Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” as I lately witnessed 
it in the new gorgeous National Opera, in Paris—an 
ensemble of surpassing excellence. After the first per- 
formance of ‘‘ Euryanthe,” in Vienna, Weber writes thus 
to his wife: The finales ought only to be heard from such 
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chorus-singers as these. I, myself, was deeply moved by 
them.” In oratorios, choral fétes, masses, and operas 
(more particularly those of Weber, Meyerbeer, and 
Wagner), I can vouch for the integrity of Weber's com- 
liment to the admirable choristers of Vienna. 

After this exordium the Professor proceeded to analyze 
and illustrate the third act of ‘‘ Jessunda,” the two first 
acts having occupied the entire lecture on the 16th 
ut. To connect the incidents of the previous acts 
with the sequel, the Professor repeated the graceful 
chorus of Bayaderes accompanying Jessonda to or 
from the sacred font. Tristan, the Portuguese com- 
mander of the soldiers, here discovers that the Rajah’s 
widow, doomed to the suttee, was his first love in their 
native country, and resolves to rescue Jessonda from 
her doomed fate. The Brahmins now remind Tristan 
that he is sworn to respect the customs and religious 
rites of the Indian; and after a turbulent scene of 
Indians and Portuguese, effectively expressed in a 
double chorus, the second act closes with a truce. 

The third act offers less scope for variety and con- 
trast in music. The instrumental introduction, of a 
gloomy, vague character, depicts the dejected feelings of 
Tristan, restrained by his oath, not daring to save the 
life of Jessonda. 

Being informed of a treacherous plot, to kindle fire 
and burn the Portuguese ships, the armistice is at end, 
and the hour is come, says Tristan, to crush these 
Pagan idols. Finally, the latter are defeated, Jessonda is 
rescued, and in return for the aid of Nadou, the lover 
of Jessonda’s sister, Amazili, the latter bestows on this 
valiant youth her hand, and all ends happily with a 
quartet of some dozen bars, expressive of mutual 
friendship and love. Tho whole of the act is well con- 
ceived and effectively treated in Spohr’s best manner. 
Without taxing your imagination too highly to follow 
this scene of action in the drama, I trust you will find 
the music, interesting and effective. 

The illustrations were carefully rehearsed, and every 
movement was received with applause. In the finale, 
the short quartet of the lovers and their betrothed was 
tapturously encored, and the overture was spiritedly 
played by the band and much applauded. The re- 
maining portion of the lecture was occupied in a de- 
scription of Swiss music with copious illustrations from 
Rossini’s ** Guillaume Tell.” 

With the exception of Scotch and Swiss national 
music, said the Professor, no other is recognised 
and characterised by the use or omission, of certain in- 
tervals of the Diatonic Seale. Long before ‘ Guillaume 
Tell” was produced in London, the entire opera was 
performed by the principal students of the Royal 
Academy of Music under my direction, at the residence 
of the late General Lord Saltoun, some forty-two years 
ago, and from the very same MS. copies used on the 
present occasion. 

The freshness and originality of the Music, bearing 
throughout so strongly marked a nationality and 
character, the beauty of its melody and the charming 
but not overloaded richness of its harmonies, offer not 
only a treat of the highest order to the least cultivated 
listener, but, also to the more severely-trained amateur. 

It has always been regretted that Rossini, after this 
successful emancipation from the routine of the former 
style, did not continue to enrich the repertoire of the 

tench Opera with other works, the result of labour and 
weditation, combining the fervour of the Italian, the 





stern expression of the German, and the dramatic 
excellencies of the French schools. 

In the year 1842, after a fatiguing descent from the 
Righi Mountain, in Switzerland, I arrived at the hotel 
in Lucerne, just in time to occupy the only vacant seat 
at the table d’hote. In my great surprise and delight, 
I found myself seated next to Mendelssohn, and his 
charming, pretty young wife. 

In speaking of the picturesque scenes of Switzerland, 
Mendelsssohn heartily expressed his admiration of 
Rossini’s ‘* Guillawne Tell,” in which ‘ the native com- 
plexion of the music,” said he, “was so truthfully 
coloured. The Introduction is a perfect tableau, and I 
should be proud to have written it.” 

I shall, now, continued the Lecturer, limit my- 
self to the explanation of what constitutes the cha- 
racteristic feature of Swiss melody. Several extracts 
from the opera were played on the pianoforte, in which 
the interval of the sixth, variously employed as an 
appoggiatura, a suspension, or as the 9th of the 
dominant, was conspicuously effective. 

It is pretty well known, said Professor Ella, that 
the several cantons in Switzerland have their own 
Ranz des Vaches, native melodies, just as the Highland 
clans have their own Scotch laments and pibrochs. 

A very choice selection of solos and concerted pieces 
followed from the opera, including the last scene of the 
4th act, usually omitted in the curtailed representation of 
“ Guillaume Tell” in London. The illustrations were 
sung and performed by members of the Societa 
Lirica, aided by Miss Landore, Mrs. B. Mackay, 
Mrs. Arrowsmith, and Mr. C. Beckett, vocalists, 
who were rapturously applauded in their several 
solos. The band, chiefly of amateurs, was led by 
Mr. Kitcat, with Major Le Partourel, first flute; and 
the entire performance gave great pleasure to the most 
numerous audience that has hitherto attended Professor 
Ella’s Lectures at the London Institution. 





THE BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Kuhe’s Festival had a brilliant commencement 
on the evening of Feb. 15. There was a long line of 
carriages outside the Dome, and the interior of the fine 
room were as gay and brilliant as could be desired. 
The facilities granted by the Railway Company doubtless 
contributed to swell the number of the fashionable 
audience. Weber's overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz ” was 
the opening piece, and it was capitally played, as was 
also a selection from Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘* Tempest" 
music, although the composer was not present to con- 
duct it as was hoped. Mr. Kuhe played Mendelssohn's 
Rondo brillant in B minor splendidly, and received 
repeated rounds of applause. Haydn’s symphony in 
G (Letter V) one of the Salomon set, pleased the audience 
exceedingly, who admitted its homely elegance, and 
familiar melodic forms. The second part opened with 
a selection from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’ Etoile du Nord,” with 
solos for violin (M. Sainton); flute (Mr. Radcliff) ; 
oboe (M. Dubrucq); clarinet (Mr. Lazarus); cornet 
(Mr. Reynolds); and ophicleide (Mr. Hughes), The 
incidental ‘* Tyrolienne " by Donizetti, the ‘* Gavotte” 
from ‘* Mignon,” and the overture to Auber’s “ Les 
Sirénes, were all well played and well received. The 
‘Gavotte’ was encored. Mr. Radcliff played a flute 
fantasia by Reichart, for which he was unanimous} 
recalled. Mdme. Rose Hersee sang Mozart's “ De 
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vieni;"’ a song from Auber’s ‘“‘ Manon Lescaut; and 
Dr. Arne’s ‘Where the bee sucks.” Auber’s song 
was encored. 

The concert on the morning of the 17th was 
classical, the novelty being Sir Julius Benedict's 
overture to “ The Minstrel,” a yet unfinished opera, 
though begun some ten years ago. The overture is 
melodious and striking, and it received ample apprecia- 
tion. Spohr’s famous overture to ‘‘ Jessonda ” opened 
the concert. This work will always retain its popularity ; 
it is a capital specimen of the composer’s best manner. 
The other orchestral works were Mozart’s Symphony in 
G, and the “ Ruy Blas” overture of Mendelssohn. 
Malle. Marie Krebs played Beethoven’s Concerto in C 
minor, No. 3, and Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor for 
pianoforte alone. There was no room for finding 
fault by the most fastidious. The adagio and rondo 
from Weber's clarinet concerto in F minor were played 
to perfection by Mr .Lazarus ; and M. Dubrueq was equally 
happy in an air with variations for the oboe by Verroust. 
The vocalist, Miss Adela Vernon, a pupil of Mdme, 
Sainton-Dolby, was at first rather nervous, but she 
acquitted herself well, and promises much in the future. 
For the evening concert on the 17th Mr. Barnett’s new 
Cantata was the chief attraction. A sketch of this will 
be found in another part of our columns. The first 
tenor air was carefully and artistically sung by Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and its pathetic melody won an encore. Mdme. 
A. Sterling was successful in her solos, and was much ap- 
plauded. Mr. Wadmore was encored in his first air 
‘‘T am the Good Shepherd,” and Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington was also encored in the aria ‘‘ The Lord is 
my Shepherd.” The other numbers went exceedingly 
well, and the reception of the Cantata generally by the 
audience was all that could be desired. The ‘Requiem’ 
of Mozart constituted the second part of the program. 
In this Mr. Gordon Gooch took the part of Mr. Wad- 
more, the other solo parts being taken by Mr. Lloyd, 
Mdme. Sterling, and Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Mr. R. Taylor conducted, and the members of the 
Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society sang the difficult 
music exceedingly well under his direction, 

Sir Michael Costa’s “ £li,” which had been already 
heard twice at Mr. Kuhe’s Festivals, was produced on 
the afternoon of Feb. 19. Sir Michael Costa was to 
have conducted, but was prevented by illness, and Mr. 
Kuhe took his place. The performance was a great 
success. The solo vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. J. 
Sauvage, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Foli. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington sang splendidly, and was encored 
in ‘“‘I will extol thee.” Mdme. Patey was suffering 
from a slight cold and a little hoarseness; but she ac- 
quitted herself well in her air, and as some one remarked 
after the oratorio, ‘‘ there was not much the matter,” 
and what little weakness might have existed was covered 
by Mdme. Patey’s ‘This night,” encored and re- 
peated. Mr. Vernon Rigby was much applauded for 
his solo ‘ Philistines, hark !’’ which he sang with great 
energy. Mr. Lewis Thomas left nothing to be desired 
in the execution of the music allotted to him: his efforts 
were warmly appreciated. Signor Foli of course took 
the audience by storm, his fine voice and impressive 
manner telling marvellously. The choruses generally 
went well, and though the absence of the composer pre- 
vented all possible effect being gained there was very 
little to regret. 





meted 


The fifth concert, on Feb. 21, had’a popular selection 
and there was a large attendance of the musical public. 
The ‘ Abschied” symphony was a great success, the 
drollery being as attractive as the music. Candles 
were affixed to the music-stands of the band, and the 
gas was turned down. When the first candle was 
blown out and the player took his departure, there was 
a little laughter, which called forth a weak, protesting 
‘hush ;” but as candle after candle was extinguished 
the laughter was all but universal. At last, only M 
Sainton and a second fiddle were left playing, and then 
M. Sainton is alone with the conductor. He puts out 
his light and walks off. Mr. Kuhe beats time to 
vanished band ; surprised at finding himself alone, he 
blows out his candle, the gas is turned full on, there 
are shouts of laughter and applause, which Mr. Kuhe 
acknowledges. Mr. A. B. Allen’s march, a “ragg 
between two mechanical dolls,” another piece of 
musical fun, was vociferously encored. These jokes 
had the best of it, but the overture to “ William Tell,” 
Gounod’s extract from ‘“‘La Colombe,” an operatic 
selection from ‘‘ Faust,” anew waltz, entitled “Das 
Bogenschiessen,” by Mr. Gates of Brighton, and 
originally composed for an archery ball, a “ Tyrolienne” 
by Donizetti, and the overture to ‘ Masaniello” gaye 
moderate pleasure to those who cared for popular 
music. Mr. Viotti Collins was encored for a fantasia 
by Wieniawski; Mr. Reynolds gave as a cornet solo 
the ‘‘ Una voce”’ from ‘ Jl Barbiere,” and Mr, Hughes 
on the ophicleide sang the ‘‘ Ah non giunge,” with the 
effect of a prancing dray-horse, none the less clever for 
its oddity. Mdme. Liebhart pleased, as she always 
does, and the audience went away in thorough good 
temper. 

Thesixth concert, on Feb. 22, (evening) was conducted 
by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. It was a contrast in its 
selection to the preceding one. We give the program: 
Overture—* Paradise and the Peri” .. Sterndale Bennett, 


Ballet Music—*‘ Faust ” +s oe -» Gounod, 
Polonaise in E major—Orchestral accompani- 
Weber, 


ments by Listz we en 
Mr. Kuhe, 
Air—‘ Sombre Forét”’ he ee -» Rossini, 

Malle. Johanna Levier. 
Symphony—“ The Pastoral”... we -- Beethoven, 
Selection—‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” .. -» Gounod. 
Andante et Rondo Capriccioso es .. Saint Siens. 
Frublingslied .. ws ao ee ++ Mendelssohn, 
Scotch Song—‘'Faithfu’ Johnie” .. .» Beethoven. 

Mdlle. Johanna Levier. 
Gavotte—Composed for the Festival. . .. A.B. Allen, 
Solo Violoncello—‘ Lohengrin” .. .» Wagner. 

Mr. H. Chipp. 
‘“‘ Abendreihn ” +» ©. Reinecke, 

German Songs — {\ Sandmiinnchen” { .. Brahms, 

Mdlle. Johanna Levier. 
Overture ‘“‘ Gustave” .. oe Auber. 


The execution of the music left nothing to be desired. 
As the originator of the Festival Mr. Kuhe deserves 
special mention for his fine playing of Weber's polo- 
naise. 

The morning concert on Feb. 28, conducted b; Mr. 
A. Sullivan, included Overtures, Schumann’s “ Geno- 
veya,” Sullivan’s ‘‘ In Memoriam,” Mr. G. A. Osborne's 
new Festival Overture (composed for the Festival); 
Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony ; Mozart’s Concerto, 
C major, Mr. Kuhe ; Beethoven's Concerto, M. Sainton. 
On the evening of Feb. 24 “ Elijah” was to be 
performed, and the ‘The Light of the World” on 
Saturday morning, Feb. 26; a performance of the 
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« Creation” for Mr. Kuhe’s benefit, on Feb. 28, bringing 
the Festival to a conclusion. On these last days and 
on the festival as a whole, we shall offer a few remarks 
in our next. 


omens 





MR. BACHE’S CONCERT. 





Mr. Walter Bache’s annual concert is always one of 
the great events of the musical season: that just given 
has possibly inspired more interest even than previous 
ones, from the production of Liszt’s Oratorio, «‘ The 
Legend of St. Elizabeth.” For the due rendering of 
this great work Mr. Bache assembled a magnificent 
chorus of 175 voices, with an equally fine band of 70 
performers—all good men and true. The principal 
violin was Mr. Deichmann ; harp, Mr. Frost and Miss 
Marion Beard; organ, Mr. Rea. The vocalists were 
Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Thurley Beale, Mr. E. Wharton, and 
Sig. Federici. Of course the conductor was Mr. Walter 
Bache. 

The ‘‘ Legend of St. Elizabeth” was specially com- 
posed, at the instigation of the Grand Duke of Weimar, 
for a festival held at the Wartburg, Aug. 28, 1867, on 
the eighth centenary of its foundation. The libretto, 
by Otto Boquette, owes its immediate inspiration to 
Moritz von Schwind’s exquisité frescoes at the Wartburg 
of “Scenes from the Life of St.}Klizabeth.” It is 
divided into six scenes, which are identical in subject 
and order with Von Schwind’s pictures, each being 
complete in itself. 

The following is the program of the music by which 
these scenes are illustrated :— 


OrcHestraL INTRODUCTION. 

No. .—Anrrivan oF THz Carnp Exnizaneru AT THE WARTBURG.— 
a, Welcome by the People and Landgrave Hermann.—2, Salu- 
tation of the Hungarian Magnate and assent of the Chorus.— 
c, Reply of Landgrave Hermann.—d, First communication of 
Ludwig and Elizabeth.—e, Children’s Chorus.—f, Weleome of 
Chorus repeated. 

No. Il.—Lanperave Lupwic.—a, Hunting Song.—b, Meeting of 
Ludwig and Elizabeth.—c, The Miracle of the Roses.—d, 
Thanksgiving Prayer of Ludwig and Elizabeth, with Chorus. 

No. I1].—I'ue Crusapers.—a, Chorus of Crusaders.—b, Recita- 
tive of Landgrave Ludwig.—c, Parting of Ludwig and Elizabeth. 
—d, Chorus and March of the Crusaders. 

No. IV.—LanporavinE Sopure.—a, Dialogue between the Land- 
gravine Sophie and the Seneschal.—b, Elizabeth's grief.—c, 
Elizabeth’s expulsion from the Wartburg.—d, Storm of thunder 
and lightning. 

No. V.i—ExizanetH.—a, Prayer.—b, Dream of her childhood’s 
home.—c, Chorus of the Poor.—Charitable deeds of Elizabeth. 
d, Elizabeth’s death.—e, Chorus of Angels. 

No. VI.—Sonemn InTERMENT oF Exizasgra.—a, Orchestral In- 
terlude: Recapitulation of leading themes.—b, Emperor Fried- 
rich II. of Hohenstauffen.—c, Mourning Chorus of the Poor, 
and of the people gencrally.—d, Procession of Crusaders.—e, 
Church Choristers : Hungarian and German Bishops. 


Beyond a general impression of the beauty and 
grandeur of the whole work, it is impossible—at any 
tate for the writer, who has not served an apprentice- 
ship to the music of the future—on a single hearing 
and without having seen the score, to do more than 
allude to some of its more salient features. The vocal 
music—chiefly recitative—is not generally interesting : 
the language and music both seem needlessly inflated. 
We must except from this nearly the whole of Eliza- 

th’s part : nothing can be finer than her death-scene, 
and we may also note that Mrs. Osgood’s rendering of 
it could hardly be surpassed. But the Landgrave, and 
the Magnate, and the Emperor are all dry and tedious. 
Of the instrumentation we may say once for all that it 





is grand and gorgeous ; every resource has been pressed 
into the service; occasionally perhaps with a little 
redundancy. Great skill has been shown in the use of 
certain themes in different parts of the work; their 
recurrence, besides their effect for the immediate 
occasion, serving to weld as it were the whole mass of 
musical material into a consistent and harmonious 
whole. Antiphons, hymns, Gregorian tones, and 
Hungarian melodies are thus incorporated with the 
action throughout. 

The pieces that made the most impression were the 
Children’s chorus; the ‘ Thanksgiving prayer” of 
Ludwig and Elizabeth; the whole Crusaders’ scene, 
especially the March and Chorus; the Prayer of 
Elizabeth and her death scene ; the Chorus of Angels ; 
and the whole of the funeral music. The fourth part 
—the scene between the Saint and the Landgravine, 
was omitted by the special permission of the composer. 

Mr. Bache promises that if the performance is 
repeated the work shall be given entire. 

We do not think that “ St. Elizabeth” can ever 
become popular in England. The story has little 
interest beyond the Rose miracle; and to listen to the 
music exacts too much attention for an ordinary 
audience. But we believe that any one of the six 
divisions would make a good number of a program, 
and so the work might become familiarized by oc- 
casional excerpts, But there is a difficulty in getting 
together a band and chorus equal to the execution of 
such music. Hither the Philharmonic Society or the 
Sacred Harmonic might give a portion of the work, 
with satisfaction to their subscribers and the public. 








SCHOELCHER'S LIFE OF HANDEL. 


To tHe Eprror or ‘ Tue Oronestra.” 

Sir,—The universal celebrity of Handel as a com- 
poser necessarily imparts interest to any circumstances 
connected with his works. Let me therefore beg the 
insertion of the following observations in your Journal. 

In a remarkable homily on a text of St. Paul, which 
has recently appeared in a musical paper, we are told 
that ‘‘every man ought to live unto something that is 
not only outside himself, but stimulative of noble 
thoughts, unselfish feeling, and beneficent deeds ;” and, 
again, that ‘‘the man who uses ability and opportunity 
to make art the means of a sensational display intended 
only for his own glorification—he is an offender sui 
generis ; one who sins against light, and is beyond the 
reach of forgiveness.” Handel certainly reached the 
standard above inculcated, and he also must be held 
free from the censure of the concluding quotation: let 
us see how the case stands with the homilist himself— 
Mr. Joseph Bennett—and find out, if we can, his “noble 
thoughts, unselfish feeling, and beneficent deeds,” his 
freedom from self-glorification and sinning against 
light. 

On the 6th of November last, there was given, at the 
Alexandra Palace, a performance of Handel's Oratorio 
of “Esther.” The Programme and Book of Words,’’ 
issued by the Palace Company, contains a preliminary 
notice of this oratorio, signed Joseph Bennett, In it 
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(while investigating the name of the author of the 
libretto) the best and most complete biography of Handel 
which has yet appeared is thus spoken of :— 

‘*M. Victor Schoelcher, in his loose and rambling Life of Handel, 
ascribes it [the libretto} to that poet [Gay] without the smallest 
proof. We have only to compare the verses of ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 
which Gay did write, with those of the oratorio, in order to measure 
the extreme improbability of M. Schoelcher’s assertion. Who, 
then, was the author of the words? To this question the true 
answer may be, ‘Samuel Humphreys.’” 


Mr. Bennett having thus delivered himself, for “ his 
own glorification,” as if he had made some new and 
grand discovery, the reader may perhaps be surprised 
at the following quotation from p. 59 of M. Schoelcher’s 
so-called ‘ loose and rambling Life of Handel !” 


“It was for the Duke of Chandos that he [Handel] composed 
his first English oratorio. Under his direction Humphreys wrote 
the poem of ‘ Esther,’” &c. 


Subsequently, at p. 104, it is true that M. Schoelcher, 
by a mere slip of the pen, in a poor little foot-note 
scarcely one line in length, has used Gay’s name in 
this connection. But what then? Was Mr. Bennett's 
critical faculty in fault, in not at once detecting this 
simple lapsus, after such an explicit statement as that 
quoted from p. 59? If he was aware of this statement, 
surely his censure was an act of sinning against light: 
and if not aware of it, of what value is his criticism on 
a book to which even The Musical Times of June 1, 1875, 
awarded high praise, in common with a large number 
of the leading journals in this country and America ? 

In reference to the performance of ‘ Hsther” at the 
Alexandra Palace, on the date previously mentioned, 
Mr. Bennett says :—‘‘ Since the last-mentioned date 
[1757]—two years before Handel's death—till now, 
there is reason to believe that the oratorio has never 
been heard in its entirety.” And again:—‘It is a 
melancholy reflection that this noble work is performed 
to-day, as far as can be ascertained, for the first time 
since Handel's death.” Permit me, Sir, to examine 
these statements, in order to ascertain against whom 
the charge of ‘‘ loose and rambling”’ writing most fitly 
rests. 

Setting aside a performance of ‘‘ Esther” by the St. 
Cecilia Society in the City, which some amateurs re- 
member to have heard about fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and also a performance of the oratorio by the Dublin 
University Choral Society, in 1851, we find a libretto 
printed at Gloucester in the year 1760, when the work 
was performed at the Meeting of the Three Choirs, as 
may be seen in Lysons’s History, p. 190 of the old, or 
p. 88 of the new edition. Subsequently, three other 
libretti of ‘‘ Esther’ were published, but without date. 
One of these was ‘ printed for the executors of Watts,” 
and is, it is believed, posterior to 1765. Another states 
on the title-page, ‘‘as performed at the Music Rooms 
in Hollywell, Oxford ;” and a third, ‘‘ as performed at 
the Theatres.” Thus, then, there appear to have been 
several performances of “ ’sther” since Handel’s death, 
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and before the date of November 6th, 1875. For the 

rest, let it be observed that any other historical par: 

ticulars given by Mr. Bennett relative to the oratorio 
of “* Esther” are also to be found in M. Schoelcher’s 

“loose and rambling” book ; from which, indeed, it jg 

probable they were all obtained ! 

Having had the pleasure of M. Schoelcher’s acquain. 
tance for many years, and feeling honoured by his 
friendship ; believing also that he has, by his unwearied 
exertions in the noble cause of Negro emancipation—to 
say nothing of his other life-long labours—fully attained 
to the measure of Mr. Bennett’s ideal, as quoted from 
his homily, I could not forbear to defend him against 
the scoffs of a man who can in no respect approach 
him, either as a writer or as a benefactor of the human 
race.—I am, &c., 

Joun Bisnor. 
CuHELTENHAM, Feb. 17th, 1876. 
[We have omitted one short sentence in the above 

letter, which had no direct bearing on the subject, 

With the exception of the work of Chrysander, 

Schoelcher’s ‘‘ Life’’ is the most valuable treatise on 

Handel we have: both as regards the amount of 

information and the masterly way in which the author 

has condensed it.—Eb. } 





THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
MUSIC. 


An influential and numerous meeting was held at the 
Mansion House on Feb. 23, for the purpose of taking 
further steps in the establishment of the above institu. 
tion. The Duke of Edinburgh has taken a most active 
part in the work, and it was understood H.R.H. would 
himself state what had been done. 


The Lord Mayor trusted that the company present would feel 
equally warm towards the music school as his royal highness, and 
would show their interest in it by taking scholarships. The school 
at present had passed out of its probation, and was now a success, 
inasmuch as the number of scholarships taken, and which would 
be taken to-day, would be quite enough to enable the school to be 
opened about Easter with ample funds for the education of 100 or 
120 scholars. 

Mr. C. Morley (hon. secretary) read the report of the committee, 
which stated that the total number of scholarships given wi 
ninety-three. } 

The Duke of Edinburgh said that the report dealt only with the 
acts of a single committee, and gave but little information about 
the history of the school and the work of the Managing Committee, 
of which he had the honour to be the president, in bringing the 
school into existence. The fundamental principle and primary 
object of the National Training School for Music was the cultiw 
tion of the highest musical aptitude in the country in whatever 
stations of society it might be found. A committee of managemett 
of eighteen members was formed in December, 1873, with powet 
to add to their number. The constitution of the committee was ss 
follows :—the Society of Arts appointed three members; H. M. 
Commissioners of 1851, the landlords of the ground on which the 
school stands, two members; and the Council of the Royal Alber 
Hall, who had granted accommodation in the hall, appointed 
members. In addition to those, Mr. Freake, the munificent donot 
of the building, became a member in 1875, and in the same ye 
the Lord Mayor, for the time being, was also added to the cou 
mittee. It had also been resolved that founders of ten scholar 
ships should elect a representative to serve on the committee, 
it now devolved on the City to elect such representative as well #3 
upon Birmingham. The work undertaken by the committee Wis 
of a complex character, but it was gratifying to him to be able 
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announce the removal of many of the difficulties which at first 
threatened the success of the scheme. The Commissioners of 1851 
granted a plot of ground as a site for the school, and Mr. Freake, 
a member of the Society of Arts, removed the difficulty with 
reference to the building by munificently presenting it; and the 
Society of Arts had evoked a general interest in the scheme 
throughout the country. It might be well to explain what the 
scholarships were. Each scholarship was of the value of £40 per 
annum for five years, and could be held only by persons who had 
been successful in competitive examinations held according to the 
rules laid down in the directory of the school. No person would 
be admitted a student of the school without having obtained a 
scholarship. He had heard many questions asked upon that point, 
and he might point out that the competition might be extended or 
limited, and might be free to all comers, to any particular district, 
or toa limited number of competitors, according to the wish of 
the donor. In determining the orginization of the school, the 
Committee of Management had had the advantage of advice from 
commercial men and men of administrative ability with respect to 
the lay administration of the school, whilst with regard to the 
professional administration, Mr. Arthur Sullivan had been ap- 
pointed the Principal, and on the board were Messrs. Pauer, 
Stainer, Carrodus, &c. The professional examiners included the 
names of Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. John Hullah, 
and others. Last year the school building was completed, and as 
the time arrived when it was desirable to know what number of 
scholarships was likely to be forthcoming, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales convened a meeting at Marlborough House, to 
which a large and important body was invited. Since last mid- 
summer many meetings had been held in provincial towns and 
districts, and the reports of progress had been so satisfactory 
that the Committee of Management had felt themselves justified 
in announcing that the school would be open for study im- 
mediately after Easter. He might be permitted to say that 
the school was not intended to, and would not in eny way, 
interfere with the Royal Academy of Music. They both 
had one object ‘in view, but the modes of attaining it were 
different. The National School was a free national training 
school. The Principal of the Royal Academy fully sympathised 
with the objects of their school, and before accepting the post as 
Principal of the school Mr. Arthur Sullivan consulted Mr. Mac- 
farren, who expressed his hearty goodwill towards the school. In 
addition to the scholarships referred to in the report, he believed 
there were forty more forthcoming, and in the competition for 
the Northumberland scholarship more than 100 persons entered 
their names. He believed that at least twenty other scholarships 
were in course of foundation throughout the country. The 
school would provide accommodation for 300 scholars, and it was 
desirable that that number should be found as soon as possible. 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., M.P., seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Sir J. Harrington moved, Alderman Sir T. Dakin seconded, 
and it was agreed :—‘‘ That as this is the first national movement 
infavour of a free school for musical education, and is based upon 
the broad and comprehensive system of representative manage- 
ment, it is, in the opinion of this meeting, worthy of the cordial 
support of all classes of the community.” 

Sir Julius Benedict moved, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Knight 
seconded, and it was resolved, ‘‘ That this meeting having 
approved of the Free National Training School for Music, 
earnestly recommends the same to the support of corporations, 
bodies, and individuals by their taking one scholarship or more of 
£40 per annum for at least five years.” (The donation of £40 
perannum entitles the donor, whether corporate or individual, 
to have one scholar in the school during the continuance of such 
annual donation.) Sir Julius remarked that on the continent all 
similar institutions were based on the principle of free education, 
the State guaranteeing a very large sum. 

Lord Newry referred to the approaching date of the royal 
duke’s departure in the Sultan, and moved, ‘ That his royal high- 
ness be requested io appoint a deputy-chairman of the committee 
of management during his royal highness’s prolonged absence. 

Mr. Freake, who was warmly cheered, seconded the motion, 

vhich was adopted. 
_ The Lord Mayor announced that Lord Newry had expressed his 
intention of giving one scholarship, the Mercers’ Company two, 
Mr. Causton and Mr. Barry (master and late master, respectively, 
of the Skinners’ ye one jointly, the members of the 
Court of Common Council for the ward of Bishopgate one, 
Messrs. Chappell and Co. one, the Vintners’ Company one, and 
Mr. R. L. Sassoon one. 

The Lord Mayor proposed a vote of thanks to the Duke of 
Edinburgh, which was carried with acclamation. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Feb. 25, Beethoven's Mass in ©, and the “ Mount 
of Olives” were performed. The solos were sung by 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Henry Guy, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The performance 
of neither work was satisfactory; the Mass in parti- 
cular being given in an unsteady and careless manner. 
In the “ Mount of Olives” there was less to complain of; 
but even here there was much shortcoming on the part 
of band and chorus. We must except the soloists from 
our faint praise, especially Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton. Mr. Henry Guy displayed both taste and intelli- 
gence. Mr. Willing was at the organ; Mr. Sainton 


conducted. We trust that Sir Michael Costa will be 
able to resume the baton at the next concert. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Mr. Carter conducted a performance of Mendelssohn's 
** Paulus” by his ‘choir’ on Feb. 8. The chief singers 
were Mdmes. E. Wynne and Patey, Messrs, Lloyd, M. 
Bennett, Kempton, and Signor Foli. 

On Feb. 5 the Amateur Orchestral Society gave a 
miscellaneous concert for the benefit of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. The Duke of Edinburgh was 
first violin. Who can fill his place when H.R.H. goes 
aboard ship ? 

On Feb. 26 the concert commanded by Her Majesty 
took place. The concert was attended by her Majesty, 
the Princess Beatrice, the Princess of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and Prince Leopold. Her Majesty ar- 
rived at four o’clock, and escorted by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and conducted by the Lord Chamberlain, passed 
up the grand staircase through a grove of plants and 
flowers, to the Royal box, the front of which was hung 
with crimson velvet embroidered with the Royal arms. 
The audience rose en masse on the entrance of the Queen 
who graciously acknowledged the mark of respect, and 
the orchestra played the National Anthem. The concert 
began with the overture to Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Ruy Blas.” 
The air, ‘Se il rigor,” from Halévy’s “ La Juive,” sung 
by Signor Foli, was followed by the duet ‘ Sull’ aria,” 
from ‘Le Nozze,” by Mdlles. Albani and Bianchi. 
There was then a selection of Russian sacred music, 
arranged by Mr. A. Sullivan. ‘‘ Qui la voce,” was sung 
delightfully by Mdme. Albani, and followed by M. 
Gounod’s ‘There is a green hill,” by Mdme. Patey. 
A selection from the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” concluded the 
first part; in this the duet, ‘I waited for the Lord,” 
was sung by Mdlles. Albani and Thalberg. Mr. Lloyd 
gave ‘ The sorrows of death,” and the recitative, ‘‘ We 
called through the darkness,” with great feeling. After 
the first part Mr. Willing played an organ solo, Mendels- 
sohn’s Andante, Op. 118, with his well-known taste 
and skill. At the conclusion of the organ piece her 
Majesty and the Princesses left the Hall; the Duke of 
Edinburgh and Prince Leopold remaining to the end 
of the concert. 





Epvcation Aproap anp at Home.—Beethoven had no mean 
opinion of the English character, and wrote to Ries, 1819, as fol- 
lows :—‘ The English are generally very able fellows, with whom 
I should like to pass some time in their own country.” Some 
foreigners accustomed to the English climate and society, Germans 
and Italians, seem to enjoy themselves in this country, notwith- 
standing ‘* les tristes dimanches,” and our reservedness of manner, 
— Professor Ella's Record. 
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CONCERTS. 

On Feb. 4 the Sacred Harmonic Society gave a selec- 
tion from Handel and Mendelssohn. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Nouver, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 
Orlando Christian. Mr. Sims Reeves did not put in an 
appearance, and his place was taken by Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, who was much applauded for his ‘‘ Deeper and 
deeper still.”’ The introduction of the “ Reformation 
Symphony” was a new feature in the Society's program. 
Mr. Willing was at the organas usual. In the absence 
of Sir Michael Costa, M. Sainton conducted. 


On Feb. 9 at the Horns Assembly Rooms, Kenning- 
ton, a concert was given by Jeanne Douste, under the 
direction of Sir Julius Benedict, Herr Theodor Frantzen, 
and Mons. Mortimer de Fontaine. The principal fea- 
ture was the pianoforte playing of two pupils of Mons. 
de Fontaine—Mdlles. Jeanne and Louisa Douste, 
respectively aged five and ten years, who acquitted 
themselves remarkably well. The other artists were 
Miss Sophie Lowe, Miss Maggie Lewis, Mons. Sainton, 
and Herr Werrenrath. The rooms were well filled. 


At Mr. John Boosey’s seventh ballad concert, given 
on Feb. 16 in St. James’s Hall, there was a very large 
audience. Mr. Sims Reeves was in capital voice, and sang 
Mr. Sullivan’s ‘* Love laid his sleepless head,” and Mr. 
Blumenthal's ‘‘ Message,” with great effect, and obtained 
his usual applause foreach. Mr. Lloyd (recovered from 
his indisposition), Sig. Foli, Mr. Maybrick, Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, and 
the Mdlles. Badia, were all welcomed with hearty ap- 
plause. The concert was varied by the part-singing of 
the London Vocal Union (under the direction of Mr. 
Frederic Walker), and some capital pianoforte playing 
by Mr. Sydney Smith, who was welcomed in the hear- 
tiest manner, and unanimously applauded at the con- 
clusion of a performance of two of his popular compo- 
sitions, ‘* Rigoletto ” and “‘ Quatre Bras.” Mr. Sydney 
Naylor and Mr. Meyer Liitz were, as usual, accom- 
panists. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir gave the first concert of 
their twenty-first season on Thursday evening, Feb. 
17th, at St. James's Hall, with the following program :— 

Part I.—‘* God save the Queen,” (arranged for a choir of mixed 
voices by Henry Leslie); Madrigal, ‘‘ The Lady Oriana ’”’ (a.p. 
1601), John Wilbye; Part-song, ‘* Love you for beauty,” Hamilton 
Clarke; Song, Mr. Edward Gordon, ‘*My Queen,” Blumenthal ; 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Charm me asleep,” Henry Leslie; Madrigal, ‘‘ When 
Allan-a-Dale went a hunting,” Pearsall; Aria, Mdlle. Ida Corani, 
‘Come per me sereno” (‘‘Sonnambula’’), Bellini; Madrigal, ‘‘ Sweet 
flowers,” Walmisley ; Part-song, ‘‘ We roam and rule the sea,” 
Henry Leslie; Song, Mr. Maybrick, ‘‘ The Valley,’’ Gounod ; Boat 
song, ‘* Steadily, steadily,” Miss Holland; Flute solo—Air varié¢, 
Mr. Svensden, ‘‘ Le Trémolo,” Demerssman ; Madrigal, ‘‘ As Vesta 
was descending” (1560-1699), Thomas Weelkes. Part II.— 
Madrigal, ‘‘O hear me, love,” Nanino; Romance, Mdlle. Ida 
Corani, ‘‘ In my pleasant land of France ” (‘* Holyrood”), Henry 
Leslie; Part-song, ‘‘ The Curfew Bell,” Henry Smart ; Part-song, 
‘*On the Sea,” Mendelssohn ; Song, Mr. Maybrick, ‘*‘ Honour and 
arms” (‘*Samson”), Handel ; Part-song, ‘* The Bells of Oberwesel,” 
Henry Baumer: Song, Mr. Edward Gordon, “ The Bay of Biscay,” 
John Davy; Part-song, ‘The Sands of Dee,” G. A. Macfarren ; 
Part-song, ‘‘ The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower,” Sir R. Stewart; 
Song, Malle. Ida Corani, ‘‘ The Bird that came in Spring,” Sir J. 
Benedict ; Part-song, ‘‘ The cloud-capt towers,” R. J. 8. Stevens ; 
Madrigal, ‘‘ The Waits,” John Saville. 


This famous choir, has, for a long time, had no rival 
in London, and it quite maintains its reputation. The 
novelties were the three madrigals, ‘‘ When Allan-a- 
Dale,” ‘‘O hear me, Love,” and “ The Bells of St. 
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Michael’s Tower ;” and the three part-songs, ‘ Loye 
and Beauty,” ‘‘ We roam and rule the Sea,” and «The 
Curfew Bell.” Of these, Hamilton Clarke’s composition 
received the honour of encore. ‘The Bells of §¢, 
Michael’s Tower” was well received; some persons 
would prefer Knyvett’s setting of the same words. J] 
were executed with precision, and that attention to light 
and shade for which the choir is renowned. “The 
Sands of Dee” was demanded again. “ Steadily, 
steadily,” is characteristic and pleasing. Malle, Idg 
Corani made her first appearance in London on this 
occasion, and achieved a success in ‘Come per me 
sereno,” in the romance from Mr. Leslie’s “* Holyrood,” 
and in Benedict’s “‘ Bird that came in Spring,” with 
flute obbligato, admirably played by Mr. Svensden. She 
proved that she has been well trained. Mr. Svensden 
won golden opinions for ‘‘ Le Tremolo.” Mr. Caleott 
was in his usual place at the pianoforte, and Mr. Leslie, 
who was cordially welcomed, it is almost needless to 
say, conducted. The next subscription concert of sacred 
music is fixed for the 24th of March, two extra concerts 
being announced, in the meantime, for the 3rd and 9th 
of the month. 


Miss Florence May recently concluded a series of 
three pianoforte recitals, in which she won much ap- 
plause from competent judges. Her last recital included 
Sonata, in A flat major (Op. 110), Beethoven ; Studies 
(Op. 11), Bennett ; Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Handel's, in B major, Brahms ; Gavotte, in A major, 
Gluck ; Allegro, in A flat major, Scarlatti; Ballade, in 
A flat major, Chopin ; and a Selection from “ Davids. 
biindler,’ Schumann. The great triumph of the matinee 
was achieved in Brahms’s tremendous Variations on 
Handel, and an exacting critic says that ‘the com. 
poser’s fair pupil would have taken even Brahms himself 
by surprise.” The applause was vehement. 








DRAMA, 


There was an afternoon performance at Drury Lane, 
at the beginning of February, on behalf of the American 
Centennial Fund, which, according to Mr. W. Forney, 
the American Commissioner, Miss Genevieve Wari 
showed great patriotism in organising. The British 
public went to see “ Macbeth” by a scratch company 
in large numbers, and the United States and the actors 
who sustained characters in which they are rarely seet 
in London, may derive satisfaction from the fact. Miss 
Ward herself played Lady Macbeth, and was applauded 
for her acting or her patriotism, or both. 


At the Haymarket, Miss Neilson was most successitl 
as Rosalind in Shakespeare’s‘‘ As You Like It ;” it wass 
performance of wonderful piquancy and grace. She 
was well supported by Messrs. Howe, Conway, and 
Harcourt; by Miss Walton and Miss Carlisle. Tle 
piece as a whole needed more care than had bed 
bestowed on its getting up. On Feb. 5, Miss Neilso 
sustained the part of Anne Boleyn, in the play of Mt 
Tom Taylor. Mr. Taylor has represented his heroit 
as from the study of recent and contemporary histo! 
she appears to him to have been. To others she mi 
appear in a different light, but the author's impressiol 
are in harmony with popular notions. He elevates the 
character and justifies the motives of Anne Boleyn; he 
depicts Henry as the bluff monarch, and Cranmer * 
the future martyr. Jane Seymour is hardly used. Ms 
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Taylor's play is in five acts and in five scenes. The 
dialogue is in blank verse ; occasionally displaying fine 
thought and epigram. There are no less than thirty- 
two speaking characters, a huge trial for the personnel 
of any theatre. The plot culminates in the fourth act, 
the termination of the fifth being a foregone conclusion. 
The first act shows Anne among the Queen’s ladies at 
Hertford Castle, with Wyatt, Smeaton, Percy, Weston, 
and others. In the second act she is at Hever Castle, 
after a lapse of seven years, just recovering from an 
illness. Weston, and Wyatt, and Smeaton are there 
also. The King, about to be divorced from Katharine, 
arrives, and his union with Anne is settled, Cranmer 
approving on religious grounds. The third act finds 
Anne wedded at Greenwich, where Smeaton still sings 
disconsolate. The King’s attention has begun to 
wander to Jane Seymour. Anne’s baby girl is a dis- 
appointment ; the King shows his love for Jane 
Seymour; the Queen bursts upon them in indignation, 
is denounced, and ordered into confinement. The 
greater part of the last act consists of anti-climax. 
But as the fatal moment approaches, interest revives, 
and there is a recovery of dignity as the curtain falls. 
Miss Neilson plays the part of Anne with great charm 
and spirit, occasionally displaying intense tragic force. 
Mr. Harcourt as Henry VIII. looks and acts the part 
well. Mr. R. Moore as Cranmer, and Mr. Howe as 
Northumberland were satisfactory. The Chapuis of Mr. 
A. Cecil is effective and grotesque. Mr. Everill’s Sir 
Thomas Boleyn and Mr. Weatherson’s Wyatt deserve 
mention. The mounting of the piece is liberal; the 
costumes are rich, and the scenery elaborate. Still, we 
fear that average audiences will find ‘ Anne Boleyn” a 
little wearying. Since the above was written Mr: 


Taylor has omitted the first act of his play and other- 
wise condensed it, candidly giving his reasons in a 


letter to the papers. The result is all that could be 
desired, it has relieved the play from the only objection 
—its length. 


Messrs. Clements and Hay’s burlesque of “ Broken 
Hearts,” first brought out under the title of * Cracked 
Heads” at the Strand Theatre at a morning perform- 
ance, is played in the evening after Mr. Cheltnam’s 
comedy, ‘4 Lesson in Love.” Much laughter is 
provoked by the performance of Miss Claude, Miss 
Venne, Mr: Terry and Mr. Cox, and the little piece will 
probably have a good run. 


A piece founded on M. Barriére’s romantic drama 
“Le Gascon,” was produced at the Olympic Theatre on 
Feb, 21. The Gascon is a soldier of fortune, and the 
driend of Chastclard and Marie Stuart. He rescues 
Mary Carmichael, a Maid of Honour, from her jealous 
lover, Lord Maxwell, the villain of the play. At the 
close of the first act, the Gascon, Artaban, the hero, is 
Wounded in a duel with Maxwell, and subsequently 
passes through many dangers of all kinds, the last 
exploit being the saving of Chastelard's life by occupying 
his Place when found with the Queen. His ultimate 
late is rather undecided—whether he dies, or lives to 
marry Mary Carmichael. Mr. Henry Neville played 
the hero with spirit and ability; Mrs. Rousby looks 
Marie Stuart to the life, and her acting was effective. 
Miss Fanny Josephs, as Mary Carmichael, was piquant 
and graceful; Mr. W. H. Fisher was effective as Chaste- 
lard; and Mr. George Neville made as much of Lord 





Marwell as possible. The piece is admirably put on 
the stage, | 


At the Gaiety, ‘‘ 4 Spelling Bee; or, the Battle of 
Dictionaries,’ is a farce of the old style. Professor 
Muddle, the organizer of the ‘ Bee,’ (Mr. Toole) is 
interrupted by a rival—Professor Meddle, (Mr. Mac- 
lean) while the housemaid disguised as Lady Pamela 
Puzzlem (Miss E. Farren) dances, sings, and otherwise 
contributes to the fun. The farce is thoroughly 
successful. 











ITALY. 


Mixay, Feb, 28. 

I regret that my last letter arrived too late for 
publication. However, the present season at the Scala 
is such an unfruitful one that your readers sustained 
no great loss by its non-appearance. 

Since St. Stephen’s Day, when the theatre opened, 
only four operas have been given, and two of these 
were absolute failures. ‘‘ I Vespri Siciliant” was the 
first opera, and although it was well mounted and 
splendidly sung by Signora Mariani, and Sigg. Bolis, 
Aldighieri, and Majori, it has too much of what is now 
considered trivial to please an audience of 1876. To 
the “ Vespri” the “ Favorita” succeeded, interpreted by 
Signora Sanz, Sigg. Gayarre, Sparapani, and Barberat. 
Signora Sanz is a young artist gifted with a splendid 
voice, a fine figure and beautiful face, and great talent ; 
and notwithstanding the inevitable comparison with the 
celebrated Galletti, who has for years past been in- 
imitable in the part of Leonora, completely won the 
public. The production of ‘ La Favorita” was, how- 
ever, chiefly remarkable in affording an opportunity of 
re-introducing to the Milanese public a young tenor 
who some six years ago made his début (in Verdi's “ J 
Masnadieri’”’) at the Carcano Theatre. Sig. Gayarre, in 
the opinion of many, is the tenor of the day. However 
this may be, it is a fact that no other tenor, since the 
days of Negrini and Giuglini, has had such an enthu- 
siastic success. His voice is a mezzo-carattere of great 
power, and perfectly at his command, while he phrases 
beautifully, accents with wonderful effect, and acts as 
very few young men can act. He has besides, a good 
figure and an expressive, intelligent face. The King 
was well sung by Sparapani, and Baldassare by 
Barberat. 

The third opera was ‘La Lega,” by ® composer 
named Josse, but it met with a very poor reception ; 
while the fourth, ‘‘ Luce,” was stifled at its birth, and 
deservedly so. We are now waiting for “ I Puritani,” 
in which will sing, Signora Harris-Zagury, Sigg. 
Gayarre, Sparapani, and Majni, a most efficient cast. 
With such a company as is now at the disposal of the 
management of La Scala, something better should be 
done than that which is now being done, and public 
attention has been drawn to the matter. 

At the Dal Verme, Lecocq’s ‘‘ Pompon,” has had an 
enthusiastic reception. The author, who has been for 
some time here, was called out nineteen times the first 
night, and the second night had to bow to the public 
from his private box. 

At the Conservatoire we have had a most successful 
concert, under the direction of Andreoli, who, as a 
pianist, is well known in London. A fine orchestra of 
fifty-seven performers executed various works by 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Schumann. The pieces which 
especially pleased were Beethoven's Fantasia for piano- 
forte, orchestra, and chorus, and the Pastoral Symphony 
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of the same author. Sig. Andreoli proved himself as 
able a conductor as he is a pianist. 

Anna Mehlig has given a concert too, but the pieces 
were found too long and too numerous. She was 
assisted by Herren Singer and Griitzmacher. 
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IRELAND. 
Dupuy, Feb. 24, 

A short season of Italian operas in March will be 4 
novelty, and we wish Sig. Campobello, who is organizing 
the company, as much success as he and his talented 
wife had on their last concert tour, which was a very 
profitable one. They have arranged with the Messrs. 
Gunn for the Theatre Royal, where they will open 
about the middle of the month, having previously paid 
a visit to Cork, where the tour will commence on the 
6th of March. The company consists of Sig. and 
Mdme. Campobello; Mdlles. Emma Housser, Castelli, 
Bauermeister ; Mesdames Ferminkt and Demeric-La- 
blache; Sigg. Vizzani, Rinaldini, Paolo Bolli, Mar- 
chetti, Della Rocca, Armand, Castlemary, Feislinger, 
Sterbini, Vercellini, and Casaboni. Sig. Li Calsi will 
be conductor, and Mr. A. Harris, stage manager. 

A third edition of the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood” at the 
Gaiety Theatre, in which Mr. Aynsley Cook appeared, 
seemingly rather out of his element, was produced 
about a fortnight ago. Mr. Gunn will resume his 


management at Easter, when Miss E. Weathersby will 
appear. 

At the Queen’s Royal Theatre Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Lloyd have been ably supported by a capital company, 
Mr. Dallas deserving special mention. On Mrs. Lloyd’s 


benefit night, the 20th inst., she was presented with a 
valuable diamond ring by the artists and employes of 
the theatre, as a mark of their sincere regard. 

The first concert for the season of the Glee and 
Madrigal Union took place at the Antient Concert 
Rooms on the 4th of February. The vocalists were 
Miss Bessie Craig, Miss A. Williams, Messrs. Richard 
Smith, Grattan Kelly, (the efficient secretary), and Mr. 
W. Bapty. Miss Martin was the solo pianiste, as is 
usual at these reunions. The program and the artists 
alike gave great satisfaction to the large number of 
amateurs present. 

The University of Dublin Choral Society have also 
just given their opening concert for the season, under 
the baton of Sir R. Stewart, Mus. Doc., at the Ex- 
amination Hall, Trinity College. The program con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Requiem and Verdi's Requiem, the 
latter being its first performance in this country since it 
was conducted by the composer. 

Mr. Barton McGuckin has announced a “ farewell’”’ 
concert on the 28th, previous to his departure for Italy. 
The program is singularly attractive. 


Betrast, Feb. 24th. 


On last Friday evening, the 18th inst., the Phil- 
harmonic Society gavo their fourth concert for the 
season in the Ulster Hall. As usual at the concerts of 
this Society there was a very large audience. The 
first part of the entertainment consisted of Men- 
delssohn's ‘ Walpurgis Night ;"’ but it must be honestly 
admitted that the production of that work was not very 
praiseworthy. Full allowance must be made for its 
great difficulties; but it is to be regretted that Mr, H. 
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Stiehl, the conductor of the Society, had not the op- 
portunity of putting his numerous chorus—which 
contains a good many useless members—and his 
tolerably efficient band-—which has for its principal 
violin the skilful Mr. Cohen—through a few more 
rehearsals. The solo parts were creditably sustained 
by amateurs. From first to last the second part of 
the concert was most enjoyable. It consisted of 
miscellaneous and varied selection, and the various 
items were most enthusiastically received. 

On (to-morrow) Friday evening, 26th inst., Mr, 
Cohen will give a Chamber Concert in the Ulster 
(Minor) Hall; on which occasion he will be assisted 
by Mr. Stiehl (pianoforte), M. Auguste van Bieye 
ommar-pae~ and Mr. Picton (vocalist). Mr. Cohen 
himself will, of course, be violinist. 

Yesterday evening, 23rd inst., St. Mary’s Hall, 
which has been erected by the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Belfast, was opened. It is really a splendid 
hall—the finest in town except the Ulster Hall—and 
the inaugural proceedings took place in the presence of 
an overflowing audience. An Ode, specially composed 
for the occasion, was read by the Rey. Mr. Boyle, an 
Address, delivered by the Most Rev. Dr. Dorrian, 
Bishop; of the Diocese, and a number of selections, 
performed by a numerous band and chorus, Mr. 
O’Dogherty conducting. 

In the Theatre Royal, during the past month, Mr. 
David Fisher, Mr. Aynsley Cooke, and Mr. Frederick 
Wright have each appeared for six nights, and at 
present Mr. and Mrs. George Owen are fulfilling an 
engagement. For the next Monday evening the 
Tyler Silver Band of Bell Ringer (ten in number) are 
announced. 








NEW MUSIC. 
[Booszy & Co.] 
Happy Days. Ballad. The Words by Epwarp Corrine, The 
Music by Louis Dienn. 

This ballad is likely to prove a favourite; the air is pleasing, 
and goes well with the words, with little effort. The song opens 
and ends in G, 2-4 time, with change into E flat and 4-4 time, the 
voice ranging from D to E. 


“Once For All... Song. The Words by Cuantes Goprntr 
Lexanp. Tho Music by Ciro Piysott. 

The sentiment of the poetry is here deliciously indefinite: 
almost any suggested meaning being possible if not obvious. The 
Chevalier Pinsuti has not failed to supply a taking melody accom- 
panied with his usual taste in light and shade. The key is G, 6-8 
time, compass B to E, eleven notes. 


“Why? Song. Tho Words by W. E. Francitzon. The Mule 
by Freperic H. Cowen. 

One of the prettiest songs we have lately seen: the verse simple 
and quaint is very happily illustrated in Mr. Cowen’s music. The 
graceful melody is accompanied with great taste, the figure in the 
opening bars very effective. We wish Mr. Cowen had discarded 
the expletive ‘‘ Ah!” which might be relegated to song-waltzes and 
nonsense-vorses generally. The key is G, 3-4 time alternating 
with 9-8; the compass ten notes, D to F. An edition is published 
in B flat, in which key it was written for Mr. E. Lloyd. 


“One Only!” Song. The Words by Joun Oxenronp. The 
Music by J. B. WExeRLiy. 

A bright and piquant little chanson in A minor, 2-4 time; it - 
the ring of an old Volkslied. Mr. Oxenford’s verses are graceftl 
as usual. The melody is included within the sic notes G to E: 
and these are all-sufficient for their purpose. 
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(Cuarrett & Co.) 
“Fearless!” Song. Written by Arraur Tempe. 


by Fasro Campana. 


One of the finest songs of the kind we have seen for a long 
while. Bold, warlike, and defiant, the air admirably suits the 
sentiment of the words: and the voice is sustained and brought 
out by the clever and spirited accompaniment. In the next 
edition it would be well to look to the accentuation of the words : 
many weak syllables occupying the first place in the bar. A care- 
ful artist will alter these as he sings, but all singers are not 
careful. Key A, common time, compass A to E, twelve notes. 


“ Fisher Maid.” Music by A. 
Scorr Garry. 

One of the best of Mr. Gatty’s efforts, to which he has been 
helped by the bright and epigrammatic character of the verse, the 
narrative form of which still leaves something to the imagination. 
The air is modelled in the ordinary ballad form, common time, 
key C, the compass eleven notes, B to E. There are very few who 
will not be pleased with this song. 

{Lamsorn Cock. ] 
“La Mia Bella.’ Canzone. Parole de F. Rizzeun1: Musica di 
Harriet Youne. 

A graceful and piquant song in F, 6-8 and 2-4 time alternating 
with very pleasing result. There is nothing particularly exigéant 
for the voice, and the accompaniment is quite simple. The com- 
pass is from C to F, eleven notes. 


The Words by C. Sanxery. 


Composed 


Song. Words by Miss Mutocu. 


“Arise, Arise.” Song. 
by R. F. Dae. 

A lively invitation to a woodland dance, savouring of sparkling 
fin and rustic enjoyment. It has a ring of the olden time, which 
gives additional zest. The key is F, 6-8 time, compass C to F, 
eleven notes. 


The Music 


Peace. Sacred Song. Composed by Avausta M. Draper. 


A somewhat sombre setting of Cowper’s sombre verses. There 
is nothing original except a little crudity, which would indicate an 
early effort. If so, there is good hope for the future, if conscien- 
tious study be aided by competent guidance. 

[R. Coors & Co.]} 
“Stillis the Night.” Song. Written by C. J. Rowe. 
Herr Conrad Bewrens. Composed by Franz Ast. 

This song is rather too laboured to please us; it wants the 
charm of spontaneity. Much depends on the singer, and a good 
vocalist may make tell its broad and expressive phrases; although 
it will hardly ever become popular with the multitude. The copy 
before us is in B flat, 9-8 time, the com pass from B to G, thirteen 
notes. An edition;is also published in F to suit a bass voice. 

(J. B. Cramer & Co. ]j 
“The Mosstroopers’ Ride.” Song for Baritone. The Words by 
F. E. Weatuerty, M.A. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

When the Rev. Mr. Haweis wrote his discursive ‘‘ Music and 
Morals,” he neglected to animadvert on the very questionable 
Morality which music is sometimes made to inculcate, In this 
case the eighth commandment is ignored, and so much stealing— 
or“ lifting” could hardly be carried on without some slaughter. 
There is little danger now of the Mosstroopers being imitated, 
though little boys occasionally buy brummagem pistols and play 
at highwaymen. Mr. Weatherly’s manly and nervous lines are 
tet in Mr. Smart’s freest and best manner, a capital rollicking 
melody, not overloaded with its accompaniment. It is just the 
Song for a good baritone. Key B flat, 6-8 time. 


Sung by 


“The Fishermen of St. Monan’s.” Song. Words and Music by 
Lavy Linpsay. 





that it is too short—a by no means common fault, The verse is 
simple and touching, the music well suited and characteristic ; 
both seem to come from the heart. As a perfect specimen of its 
kind, it is quite worthy of the illustrious family of which its com- 
poser isa member. Key G, 6-8 time, compass D to E. 


Too Slow!” An Amusing Song for the Drawing Room. Written 
and Composed by GrorcE GrossmitH, Jun. 

Whether this song bears out the statement on the title-page will 
depend entirely on the singer who seeks to enliven a drawing- 
room gathering by its means. The six verses of which it consists, 
will commonly be found sufficient amusement, although the author 
announces a reserve of seventy-eight other stanzas, while admit- 
ting that twenty such verses are as many as most persons care for, 
If so onr author has done more than merely supply a want. 


A Shadow. Written by ApELatpz ANNE Procrer. Composed by 
Opoarvo Barri. 

There is considerable talent shown in the setting of these words, 
and the tuneful sadness of the song will please the ordinary taste 
of young-lady vocalists. We would suggest that for most hearers 
two verses will be enough, and that the third should be reserved 
till asked for. Our composers seem now to be writing songs for 
the season of coughs and colds and hoarseness; in this as in 
several others the compass lies within the octave—here that of 
the key-note, Ei flat. 


‘* Love’s Chime/” Song. Written by Anraug Marruison. 
Music composed by Opoarpo Barri. 

An exceedingly pretty idea of Love in its four seasons, is well 
amplified for lyrical purposes, and the composer has quite caught 
the spirit of the poet. Nothing could be more suitable than the 
naive melody in 3-8 time, with its tasteful accompaniment. Key 
B flat, compass F to G. 


“At Peace, but still on Guard.” National Song. Written by 

Frep. E. Weatuerty, M.A. Set to Music by Opoarpo Bann. 

A bright and manly song in march time, with the genuine ring 

that a national song should have. We should think it will attain 

a large measure of popularity, and that deservedly. The key is O, 
common time, compass C to D, 


The 


{Novetxo, Ewer & Co. } 


Harvest Home. A Pastoral Sketch for the Pianoforte. Composed 
by Ripuer Prenrics. 

We have here the lively and sparkling view of pastoral life 
genuine enjoyment earned and enhanced by honest toil. Rustie 
humour, and rustic sports, with rough merriment and such poetry 
of motion as pipe and tabor can accompany and intensify, may be 
found suggested in Mr. Prentice’s sketch. To do it justice the 
piece should be executed in harvest weather; its contemplation 
now is akin to one’s holding 


‘a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus.” 


[Sranuey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 
Evening Service (Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis,) in E flat, Com- 
posed by Eprnezer Provt. 
Magnificat. For Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra. Composed 
by Exenezer Provrt. 

Both the above works have had the benefit of adequate per- 
formance in public, the former at St. Paul’s, as part of the service 
music, the second at the Crystal Palace, with all the resources of 
that establishment. In both cases Mr. Prout has chosen a line 
for himself, and worked out his views with care and consistency: 
The Service proper is likely, we think, to obtain a hold for festal 
oceasions, when a little more time and trouble can be devoted to 
the music. The more ornate setting of the ‘‘ Magnificat” is hardly 
likely to obtain recognition except in the concert-room, and here 


There is but one regret possible to the hearers of this song— , church hymn always labours under a disadvantage with the 
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makers of programs. As monuments of the training and skill of 
their composer, these works are most satisfactory, and will be 
enduring. Their sterling worth renders them independent of 
fashion, and they will always command the attention and respect 
of the enlightened musician. 


(J. Scrurron.] 
‘* Speak as you sind.” Song. Words by W. GLenisrer. 
by C. H. R. Marnrorr. 

A capital after-dinner song for a gentleman, with a moral that 
every one will endorse, and a chorus in which everybody will join, 
The melody has all the “‘ go” of an old English ditty, and once 
heard will be retained. It is set in E flat, 3-4 time, compass 
BtoE. An edition is also published in F, a note higher. 


Music by T, 


Music 


Lasting Love. 
M. Mopir. 


Mr. Mudie has very happily interpreted the quaint and elegant 
sentiment of his poetry. It can hardly be more simply and cer- 
tainly not more appropriately set. The key is in B flat, common 
time, the compass an octave, F to F. 


Ballad. Words by Manx Lemon. 


(Witter & Ca.] 
“The Lone Light.” Song. Words by J. S. Lyons. Music by W. 


F. Tayior. 


Two verses set to a nice air in C major, 3-4 time, form a 
telling little song, not very original perhaps, but neither exacting 
nor tedious, and appreciable by all hearers. The compass is from 
CtoE. An edition is also published in E flat. 


The Fairy Snowdrop, 
Micnarn Watson. 
The motivo on which this sketch is founded is exceedingly 
pretty, and it is expanded and varied with good taste and effect. 
There are no difficulties, and any player of moderate ability will 
be able to add it to the repertoire with the minimum of trouble. 
It has also the advantage of not being too long. 


Bluette de Salon, for the Pianoforte. By 





PROVINCIAL. 


On Feb. 10 Mr. C. J. Parsons, of St. John’s College, was elected 
to an Organ Scholarship at Keble College. The scholarship is of 
the annual value of £100, and the holder is required to reside in 
college, and play the organ at services and choir practice. Each 
candidate was required to perform several pieces, special impor- 
tance being attached to skill in accompanying Gregorian music. 
The new chapel is expected to be finished by St. Mark’s Day (April 
26th), when it will be opened by the bishop of the diocese and a 
number of distinguished clergymen. The building is one of the 
most striking in Oxford, and is the gift of the late Mr. Gibbs, of 
Bristol. 


The first concert this season of the Norfolk and Norwie,h 
Musical Union was given to a fairly large audience in St. Andrew s 
Hall on Thursday evening Feb. 17, the program being well carried 
out under the able conductorship of Dr. Bunnett. The principal 
artistes engaged were—Miss Marie Duval (soprano), Mr. Minns 
(tenor), and Mr. Smith (bass). The performance commenced 
with Sir Henry Smart's admirable cantata of the “ The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” which was carried out from overture to finale in a 
manner that reflected the highest credit upon the performers. Dr. 
Bunnett is to be commended for his selection of so attractive a 
work, and for the evident pains he has bestowed upon the training 
of the chorus. The second part included Haydn’s overture in D ; 
ane egant part song composed by Dr. Bunnett ; and a pianoforte 
solo Iby Mr. Arthur Bunnett (concerto in E Flat—Weber), which 
was a decided success, and amply justified the favourable predic- 
tions made on a former occasion as to this young gentleman's 
musical abilities. The performance of this work elicited a re-call. 
This was followed by Mendelssohn's Ave Maria, which consisted 
of a solo exquisitely sung by Miss Duval, and a chorus for female 
voices, well rendered by the ladies of the Union. An Entr'acte 
(Gavotte) from Thomas’ Mignon, a perfect little gem, was ex- 
cellently rendered by the band, and earned a well-deserved encore. 
On this, Miss Duval’s first appearance at Norwich, she has 





established herself as a favourite; her voice, style, and general 
manipulation left nothing to be desired. The concert was a 
thorough success. 


Mdlle. de Kolmar, who is only twelve years of age, made her 
first appearance in England on Feb. 21, at the Apollonian Hall 
Dover, with great success, singing two songs, relating to her native 
province, ‘‘ L’Orpheline Alsacienne,” and ‘Le Maitre d'ecole 
d’Alsace.” The next song was in German, Malle. de Kolmar 
accompanying herself upon a small antique harp. This love| 
ballad, ‘The Legend of Lorelei,” was listened to with wrapt atten. 
tion. After this, disguised as an old lady, with silver hair, ang 
spectacles on nose, her walking stick keeping time to her aged 
movements, she sang ‘“ La Lisette de Beranger,” a most pathetic 
and graceful melody. In the charming and graceful costume of g 
young elegante, she sang in Italian, ‘‘La Donna e Mobile.” The 
contrast in acting, singing, and dressing between these two songs 
was admirable. In her next song she ran forward as a “ Pifferari 
Girl,” with violin and bow in hand, and dressed in a Neapolitan 
costume. The crowning piece was ‘“‘Le Pauvre Aveugle.” Malle, 
de Kolmar appears in this song as a poor old blind man. playing 
the flageolet, to earn ‘‘an honest penny,” but not finding the 
needful to his satisfaction off goes the white hair, and we discover 
a naughty *’ gamin de Paris” who has been trying to impose upon 
his fellow-citizens. She afterwards played a couple of pianoforte 
duets with her Professor, and then returned to her first costume, 
The intervals were filled up by readings and pianoforte selections 
by Mr. Le Duke. The young lady certainly displayed vocal, dra- 
matic, and instrumental talent, and her audience were delighted, 


Professor Oakeley’s Organ Recital on Feb. 24, in the University 
Class-room, Edinburgh, was exceedingly interesting. We append 
the program :—Overture, ‘ Athaliah,” Handel; Largo, and 
Menuetto e Trio, Symphony in D, No. 7, Haydn; Adagio, String 
Quintet, Op. 516, Mozart; Andante con moto, Fantasia for 
Organ, Op. 25, H. Berens; Lied, ‘* Sonntags am Rhein,” No. 1, 
Op. 36, Schumann; Theme, Varied, for Pianoforte and ’cello, 
from Op. 17, Mendelssohn; Gavotte, Ballet of ‘Don Juan,” 
Gluck; Andante maestoso, Allegro con spirito, for Organ, F. E., 
Bache. The Professor’s annotations to the printed program 
possess more than passing interest and value. 


Sig. Salvini will give three performances at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, soon after Easter; after which he goes to Belfast fora 
week, 

The Council of the Shakespeare Memorial Association at 
Stratford-on-Avon have received twenty-five sets of sketch designs 
in response to their advertisements for a preliminary competition. 
The architects of the five selected designs will be invited to 
submit complete plans for a final selection. The whole of the 
designs now sent in will be exhibited in the Town Hall, Stratford- 
on-Avon. It is also intended (if suitable arrangements can be 
made) to exhibit the designs in London and Leamington. 


During the rehearsal of a skating rink scene, to be introduced 
in a piece now in preparation at the Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, 
one of the ballet girls fell, and broke her leg. 


The Queen has very graciously consented to be patron of the 
Art Treasures Exhibition, to be held at Wrexham, in connection 
with this year’s Eisteddvod in August, on one of the days of which 
it is expected his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales wil 
preside. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The banquet tendered to Mr. Boucicault by the Irish members of 
Parliament and Irish residents in London, which was postponed 
in consequence of the sad bereavement which recently befell that 
gentleman, has now been fixed to take place in July next. Sir 
Joseph Neale McKenna, M.P., will preside. 


In the Queen’s Bench on Feb 11, Miss Thompson, the painter 
of the well-known “ Roll Call,” obtained an order to expunge from 
the register at Stationers’ Hall the copyright of that picture. She 
had assigned the copyright to Messrs. Dickinson and Co. for the 
sum of £1200, ignorant of the fact that she had no title to it, 
having painted the picture to the order of a Mr. Galloway for £100, 
who subsequently sold it to the Queen for the same price. It 7 
not appear to be decided in whom the copyright is really vested. 


A committee, including the names of most of the leading — 
and several of the most popular actresses of the metropolis fore 
gave a morning performance for a testimonial to Dr. ar 
the Adelphi, which was very well attended. In the course 0 
afternoon @ handsome silver snuff-box containing what had been 
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collected of the funds subscribed was presented to the Doctor by 
Mr. Webster, in the name of the promoters, who with a large 
number of professionals crowded the stage. Mr. Webster, in 
making the presentation, expressed the gratitude of the theatrical 
profession for the kindness received during a period of over thirty 
years. 


A lecture was recently delivered before the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts by Mr. Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S., 
on ‘The Origin of English Dramatic Art,” Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
D.C.L., in the chair. Having shown that the drama in England, 
as in almost every other country, was exclusively religious in its 
earliest stages, and that the old miracle plays were attended by 
the public as part of their religious duties, the lecturer traced most 
minutely the gradual development of the legitimate drama, which 
became more secular in its subjects and more original and poetical 
in its composition. He took occasion, finally, to point out that, 
trae to its origin, nearly every drama of acknowledged merit in- 
culcated the highest lessons of morality and propriety, and that 
almost every English writer of eminence had written something 
for the stage. A discussion followed.m—A lecture was delivered 
on Feb. 17 by Mr. John Saddler upon “‘ The Art of Engraving.” 
Mr. John Warwick in the chair. The lecturer commenced by 
showing the intimate alliance between the progress of civilzation 
and a love of the fine arts. He traced engravings in bronze back 
to the Etruscans, who had doubtless received their inspirations 
from Greece ; and successively gave ashort account of the Italian, 
German, Dutch, Flemish, and French schools. He showed how 
the earliest engravers were painters, and, not being called upon 
to copy the designs of others, developed an originality of conception 
as well as an untrammelled execution unknown to engravers of a 
later period. English engraving took its chief impetus from the 
time of the French revolution, and although many endeavours had 
been made to supersede it, it was still making further progress 
both here and abroad. The lecture was admirably illustrated by 
some rare and beautiful engravings from the different foreign 
schools, kindly lent for the occasion by Mr. John Warwick and 
Mr. W. E. Frost, R.A. A discussion ensued in which Mr. George 
Browning, Mr. Edward Smyth, Mr. Thomas Gilks, Mr. R. R. Bond, 
and the chairman took part. 


A collection of twenty-six violins, formed by the late Mr. John 
Thornley, of Preston, was recently sold by auction by Messrs. 
Foster, at Pall Mall. Two Amatis realised respectively 110 and 
115 guineas ; a Stradivarius 112 guineas. The twenty-six realised 
altogether £1179. 


The total number of books, pamphlets, placards, pieces of music 
engravings, designs, &c., issued from the French press from the 
Ist of January to the 31st of December, 1875, amounted to 21,006, 


A new extravaganza, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, is shortly to be 
produced at the Duke’s Theatre, in which one of the prominent 
features will be a grand “ Skating Rink Ballet.” The piece is to 
be entitled ‘* On the Rink; or, the Girl he left behind Him.” 


A new musical sketch, entitled ‘‘ Clever People,” by Mr. Oorney 
Grain, now follows ‘‘ Our Card Basket” at Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed’s, St. George’s Hall. 


A dramatic version of ‘‘ Bleak House” is announced to be 
brought out shortly at the Globe Theatre. 


The Musical Standard says it is proposed to form a body of 
amateur players of musical instruments in London who shall hold 
themselves at the disposal of clergy who may wish to give services 
with orchestra on special occasions. 


Prince Leopold will be President of the Royal Albert Hall Ama- 
teur Orchestral Society whilst the Duke of Edinburgh is in com- 
mand of his ship. 


Signor Arditi has left London for Vienna to conduct perform- 
ances of Italian Opera. The company engaged includes Mdme. 
Patti, Mdme. Lucca, Mdlle. Heilbron, Signor Marini, Signor 
Nicolini, and M. Capoul. 

Dr. Stainer has left London for two months, as his sight is not 
yet considered established. Mr. Martin does duty at St. Paul’s, 
and Dr. Bridge takes the Crystal Palace harmony class. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews arrived in London on Feb 11 
from India. Mr. Mathews will not reappear in London till Easter, 
barr he will play at the Gaiety Theatre in his comedy “My Awful 

ad,” 


Mr. George Mount baving resigned the conductorship of the 
Amateur Philharmonic Society, St. John’s Wood, the appointment 
has been accepted by Mr. William Beavan, Professor of the London 

emy of Music, Organist and Choirmaster of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Kilburn, &c, 





PARADISE LOST. 


ORATORIO. 


WORDS FROM MILTON. 


MUSIC BY J. L. ELLERTON. 
PRICE 15s, 


London: C. LONSDALE, 26, Old Bond Street, W.; where may be had all 
Mr. Ellerton’s Favourite Compositions, 

G A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘ CHRISTMAS.” 

Je A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author, Price 5s, nett; 

Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 


be hired.—London: J, SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 








O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, Londoa, W.C.—( Established 1794), 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W 











Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 


Postage 1d, 
I ENGY STEWARD or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 
Membor of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Price Threepence by post, Threepenee Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 

C. EDWIN WILLING. 
SWIFT & CO., Newten Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by O. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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O GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from “ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 
‘For the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, 
accordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse.” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With Commentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
¥.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 

«The Legend of Christian Art,” &c, 

“Mr, Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the me ap that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar] 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman. 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
toe many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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1874-75.—Hans Christian Andersen.—Royal Albert Hall.—Crystal Palace.— 
Alexandra Palace.—Promenade Concerts.—The Worcester Festival.—No 
Music.—The Welsh Eisteddvod.—Eton College New Building Schemes.— 
Death of Mr. Bayle Bernard.—The Norwich Festival—Wagner and his 
Music.—A recent Musical Gathering in Germany,—The Drama.—Concerts. 
Entertainments.—Original Correspondence—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews 
of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c, &c. 


15. A New American Play.—Art Foundations. By Charles Lunn.—The National 


Opera House.—Patti in a New Character.—Amateurs.—Music at Oxford and 
Cambridge.—New Publications :—History of Music. By F. L. Ritter.— 
Music at our Health Resorts.—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace,— 
Promenade Concerts.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera.—Mr. Boucicault’s “ Shaugh- 
raun.”—Cathedral Festivals.—Headless Conservatoires.—Death of Dr. 
William Marshall.—Musical Artists Society.—M. Gounod’s Manuscripts.— 
Norwich Festival.—Meeting of the Three Choirs—Professor Macfarren’s 
Addre«s at the R. A, M.—The Drama.—Original Correspondence.—Italy, 
Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and 
General News, &c. 


, Airs and Graces.—Art Foundations, By Caarntes Luyy.—Music at the 


Foundling Chapel.—The Maid of Athens,—Festival of the Three Choirs.— 
New Publications :—Piano and Singing, Didactical and Polemical. By 
Friedrich Wieck—‘* The Rose of Castille”—‘‘ Philosophy of Voice.” By 
Charles Lunn.—The late Dean of Chichester.—Crystal Palace Concerts,— 
Promenade Concerts, —Palaces in Danger.—Composers’ Programs.—Notes :— 
Mdlle. Albani—Musical Association—Sacred Harmonic Society—Clergymen 
and Organists—Mr. Irving in ‘‘ Macbeth””—Accident to M. Gounod.—The 
Carl Rosa Opera,—Crystal Palace.—Alexandra Palace.—The Drama,— 
Original Correspondence—Italy, [reland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, &c. 
—Miscellancous—Provincial and General News, &c., &c, 


, Musical Criticism.—Barrel Organ Grinders.—Art Foundations, By Cuanies 


Luwy.—Musicin Edinburgh University —Royal Academy of Music.—Crystal 
Palace Concerte.—Alexandra Palace Concerts.— Monday Popular Concerts. 
—Concerts.—The Drama.—Festival of the College of Organists.—Crystal 
Palace. —Alexandra Palace.—Composers and Executants.—Singing Lessons 
in America.—Mr. John Oxenford.—Kccentricities of Ladies’ Dress.—A Peal 
of Bells for St. Paul’s.—Death of Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S.— 
Titiens’ First Appearance in ‘‘ Fidelio.”—Mr. Howard Glover.—Music in 
New York.—Original Correspondence.—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.~Miscellaneous—Provincial and General News, &c. &c. 


Art Foundations. By Cranuez Luxx.—Professor Ella—The late Earl 
Stanhope.—The late Mr. Belmore.—Royal Aquarium Society.—Alexandra 
Palace Company—Crystal Palace Company.—The National Opera House.— 
Royal Academy of Music.—Choir Benevolent Fund.—New Publications :— 
“Canons and Minor Canons.” By John Goss, M.A.—‘ A Trip to Music 
Land.” By KE, L. Shedlock.—‘‘ The History of Modern Music.” By John 
Hullah.—Eighty Musical Sentences, By G. A. Macfarren.—Six Part Songs 
for Male Voices. By H. 8, Oakeley, Mus, Doc.—Crystal Palace—Alexandra 
Palace.—Royal Albert Tall.—Sacred Harmonic Society—Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours.—Christmas Music.—Renters’ Rights.—Is the 
Drama Declining?—Dauney v. Chatterton.—Concerts.—The Drama.— 
Entertainments.—Original Correspondence.—Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New 
Music, &c.—Miscellaneous,—Provincial and General News, &c, &c. 


A French View of an Italian Opera Tour in the Provinces.—Art Founda- 
tions. By Cuakuss Loxy.—Winter Gardens and Aquaria.—French Circus 
Establishments.—Professor Ella’s Lectures.—Alexandra Palace Concerts— 
Monday Popular Concerts.— New Publications: ‘‘ Musical Directory, 
Annual, and Almanac”—‘‘ The Professor's Pocket Book "—‘‘ The Plain 
Song Reason Why ”—‘‘ Hymns and Tunes for School and Sanctuary.”—The 
Westminster Aquarium and Winter Garden.—Music in Birmingham in 
1875.—Crystal Palace Concerts.—Royal Albert Hall.—Bettini v. Gye.—The 
New Music School — Musical Criticism ‘‘ On the Other Side.”"—The Dean of 
Westminster and the “ Singing Men.”—Death of M. Deloffre—Death of Rev. 
J. B. Dykes.—Musical Degrees.—The Lord Chamberlain W anted.—Concerts. 
—The Drama.—Original Correspondence—Lreland, &c.—Reviews of New 
Music, &c,—Miscellancous—Provincial and General News, &c, &c. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are addeg 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses for Advent ang 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


&@. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4g, 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Moder,’ 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books, 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d, 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8¢,; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tungy 
are ‘ beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit, The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 


e Present Season). By Custom House ot the —_ importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1874 being 76,834 gallons, 


Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 


per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 &s, per 
Half Hhd. (23 gallons). 


1 868 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 
in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s, per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


1 868 CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s. 
per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 


68 L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—a 
superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pints, 
34s, And all other brands. 


1 86 VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
84s. per dozen. 


24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
1 86 dozen, £5 5s. i octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
6 6s. per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask. 


brand by the dozen, 24s., or 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, a 
1 1 30s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest thst 
can be shipped, 368. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
‘ao selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 548., and 66s, per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s, per gallon. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, avd removing affections of the throat, bw 
maintained its high character for a quarter of a century, and the flatteriag 
testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, an of the 
and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No V: or, Path 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtained of 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdon, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J.'T. HAYES, 


SUITABLE FOR 














TO THE CLERGY. 
A Promptuary for Preachers: Advent to Ascension Day. Three 


Hundred and Thirty-Eight Epitomized Latin Sermons. By Rey. J. M. ASHLEY, Fewston. Price 12s.; postage, 10d. 


The Church of All Ages : Four Addresses on the Christian Revelation. 


By Rey. Dr. IRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d.; postage, 6a. 


The Gradual Psalms. With Commentary based on Ancient Hebrew, 
rare = Christian Antiquities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. Price 83. ; 
postage, 6d. 


The Order for Holy Communion : the entire Office from the Book of 


COMMON PRAYER; with exquisite Illuminations, differing in style on each page. T'he Handsomest “ Altar Book” published. 
Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


A Year with Great Preachers ; or, Fifty-two Sermons on the Gospels 
for every SUNDAY in ihe Year. Two Vols. I., Advent to Whitsun Day; II., Trinity-Tide. Tach Vol., 5s.; postage, 5d 
FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons, 6s,; postage, 6d, 


TO FRIENDS. 
Church Biographies. By Miss JoNES. Each Vol., 5s.; postage 4d. 


1. Life of 8. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 2. Life of S. VINCENT DE PAUL. 3. Life of 8. JANE DE CHANTAL. 


Aids to Meditation. In Two Vols. I., Advent to Trinity. IL, 


TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H. CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints on Mental Prayer. Each Vol., 4s.; postage 3d. 


Bible Teachings. The Discourse at Capernaum. §. John vi. 
By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


The Fathers of the Church: being the Lives of Twenty of the most 


EMINENT OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. In Three Vols. By the Author of * A Dominican Artist,” &c. 158. 


The Schoolboy Saint : a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne de la Perrie. 


By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s.; postage. 6d. 


FOR THE PARISH; FOR CHILDREN; OR FOR THE 
PAROCHIAL OR HOME LIBRARY. 


The Royal Cradle, and other Carols. With Four Photographs. 


By 8. D.N., ot of the ‘ ‘Cheenti of 8. Mary’s,” &c. 2s. 6d.; postage, 2d. (For Christmas.) 


What the Chimes Said. By Miss Jones, Author of ‘ Church 


STORIES,” &. 2s.; postage, 2d. (A Christmas Story.) 


A Little Life in a Great City. By Miss Jones. 2s.; postage, 2d. 


(4 Christmas Story.) 


Church Stories for the Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian 


YEAR. By Miss JONES. Ninety Stories in Fifteen Packets, 1s. each. In Eight Thin, or Four Thick Vols., £1. 


Our Childhood’s Pattern; Nine Tales on Our Lord’s Life as a 


CHILD. By Miss JONES. 2s, 6d.; postage, 3d. 





Sellen J. '.. HAYES, 
Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








THE ORCHESTRA. 
Now Ready, No. 104, for MARCH, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. , an ONE SHILLING. 
MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW AND ORIGINAL OHRISTMAS STORY. 


NOW READY, PRICE 1s., BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


ENTITLED 


AN ISLAND PEARL, 


“Mr. Farjeon is the bestwriterof Christmas stories extant." —CivilService@azette. ** No Christmas Stories have equalled these.” —Hunts Guardian. 

‘There are no Christmas books like Mr. Farjeon’s—St. Leonard’s News. “ None but a master hand could have penned.”— York Herald, 

“ An Octan Idy] is this charming creation.”—Penny Illustrated Paper. “The author stands unrivalled.”—Sheffield Post. 

“Written with all the pathos and tenderness of which the author is admitted ** His genius has clothed itself with forms of beauty and interest nowhere else 
to be a master.”—Court Journal. } to be be found—not even in Dickens. Mdina a2. News. 


—- -- SC -——— - - —_ 























TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Naw CES AD VOUS. THE DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’sS 


Now Ready, in 1 volume, price 6s8., profusely Illustrated, » eas . 

forming one of the most attractive Gift-Books of the Season. LEGACY, and other Literary Remains of OLIVER MADOX. 
7D mM - 1D > err lM DEE: BROWN, Author of ‘‘ Gabriel Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE: MICHAEL ROSSETTI and F. HUEFFER. With a 

By the Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” ‘“‘A Pair of Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 

Blue Eyes,” &c. Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The Flying Man, A 

“For ne benee ¢ vuches of life and ome we ane of ee ne Female Hercules, The Fire-Eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c, 
comparedwith these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot.” —Standard. 1 TY 
Lord Byron, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Emile Girardin, THE OLD SHO W MA N, and the Old 
Adolphe Thiers, &c. London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “ Half. 

"Hh OF ? TR y oy Vhatrhpe Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 6¢, 

Lil E Of LOK D B ) RON ? and othe Skete hes. “We have to thank him A a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and 
By EMILIO CASTELAR, Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR | pleasant information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read 
ABHOLD. In 1 vol., Ovo., peice 19s. . Oneal onan amusing books of the season.” —Guardian 

Early History, Habits and Customs, the Moghul Courts, ‘One of the mc A —— an. 

Russian Slaves, Persian Captives, Festivities, Executions, &c. | T¢ Campaign of Austerlitz, War with England, War with 


mi . r Sweden and Turkey, French Campaigns in Russia, Cam. 
CEN' RA L ASIA, from the A Ry) AN to the paigns a Dresden and Leipsic, &e. 


COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON, Author of “A Hundred | THR [LIFE AND TIMES OF ALEX. 
a ee Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. ANDER the FIRST, Emperor of all the Russias. By (. 


‘* To conclude, we may say that this is the firstand only book which gives a com- JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols., 8vo. ‘ 
preheusive idea of the literature of the Central Asian question.” --Pall Mat Gasette. The lives of few Russian sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied.”"—Giobe. 
; 5 - ‘*Without an visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a grea 
Moody and Sankeyism, A Prize Fighter's Sermon, The | variety of reading; it abounds in suggestive and pm | 


characteristic anecd 
Jubilee Singers, A Mozoomdaic Sermon, &c. ee. coery chat chapter i in it might be made the subject of a separate Sho somatiee 
'y) " 7 azette. 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of | clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, 


Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. MAURICE Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. 
DAVIS, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Orthodox,’ ‘‘ Heterodox,” and Uniform with ‘‘ The Old Showman” in size and price. 


spuasih at Wanemain, WILLIAM BALYE, the Composer. CI R CUS LI F E and CIR CUS CELEBRI. 


- , TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old Shov- 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a man and ae Old London Fairs,” ‘ Half-Hours with the 
Memoir. By CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol., 8vo., Early Explorers,” ‘‘Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c 


with Portrait, 15s. ‘We seem indeed, in devouring the pages of this truly satovesting volume— 
‘A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the for nothing else than ‘ devouring’ will be the method of reading it by all on 
literature of the opera and the stage.” —Graphic. above a certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”—Be 

** Nonovellist in England, no dramatist in any country, had a greater hold onthe Weekly Messenger. 
public than Balfe through his music on London audiences.”—Pall Mall Gazette In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with many quaint Illustrations, price, 6s 


Now Ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo._ ’ TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SA YINGS, 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A including the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES 
CHEAP JACK. By CHARLES HINDLEY, Author of CONNECTED with TAVERNS, COFFEE-HOUSES, 

‘* Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” ‘‘ The Origin of Signs,” &c. CLUBS, é&c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W.,AT THE SIGN OF THE _ SILVER 

HARRISON ers In 8 vols. ee gard on — pel nce | 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By the| {Golden Grain,” “ Broad-a 

Authors of ‘‘ Ready Money Mortiboy.”’ In 3 vols. SOQUE 1 COWL: Tal the Re- 
FIGHTING THE AIR. By FLORENCE | CASQUE' and : a Tale of 

i flor Lord and Master,” Woman against Woman,” &e, 8vols, | A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. MAY 
A SILENT WITNESS. By KDMUND AGNES FLEMING, Author of “A Terrible Secret,” “The 

YATES, Author of “Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” Sisters’ Crime,” é&e. 

‘*The Yellow Flag,’’ ‘‘ The Impending Sword,” ‘‘ A Waiting WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Race,” ‘‘ A Righted Wrong, ” &e. 8 vols. - Author of “ A Rose in June,” &c. In 3 vols. 
The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. | ONE of the SIX HUNDRED. By JAMES 

By M. L. KENNY. 3 vols. GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “Frank 
LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. FARJEON, Hilton,” “Only an Ensign,” &c. In 8 vols. {Now Ready. 


Author of ‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” * a Marvel,” “Jessie | ]'he WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic 
Trim,” ‘* The King of No-land,”’ 


cean. or of * Three 
HALVES. By JAMES PAYN. In 8 vols; | - > Sein, 2% JoAMx, LEBER, Anthos of “ibe 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Cre: URE STREET, STRAND. 
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